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This year, when advertising must work harder... 


: 


Jervis Corp. in Grandville, Michigan takes a look at future needs, prompted by 
magazine’s story, ‘““Exploring the Thermal Barrier’’. Result: J. H. Case, Chief Indus 
Engineer tells us this led to a $65,000 purchase of one of the biggest heat treating furnae 
of its kind. 


Here are metalworking’s forward-thinking management men in action . . . eager to mé 


usershipin 


TRADEMARK 
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heir companies ahead, pushing for progress. And they’re your readers, when you advertise 
n STEEL. 


Because STEEL meets the information needs of these men, they use STEEL. Usership is 


hy STEEL can deliver the kind of readers who will not only read your advertising but do 
mmething about it. Isn’t this the kind of action you want from advertising today? 










makes things happen 


usership is the strength of STEEL 


ONLY Pictorial 


Sunday Magazine 
Group Offers 


THE BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
THE LARGEST DISCOUNTS 
THE GREATEST RANGE OF COLOR UNITS 


in the 3 KEY P acific 
Coast Markets... 


Biggest 3-Magazine-Group Circulation Coordinated Merchandising 
on the Pacific Coast Covering 1,400,000 fam- ...& flexible marketing service tailored to fit 
ilies with balaneed circulation, giving impact to your specific plans and market strategy. Perse 
all segments of the top three markets. calls on the trade, point-of-purchase promot 
written field reports on your merchandise—a 
Most Advantageous Discount Structure able to all Pictorial advertisers. 
A comprehensive discount schedule that offers the 
lowest cost per thousand for any Pacific Coast Volume Selling Combination: 


three-group supplement or regional magazine. Pacific Coast Pictorial Sunday Magazine Group 
4 COLORS 


























Full Range of Color Sen Sete nae ery $1,550 


The widest range of color units available in any San Francisco 1,600 2,400 1,400 
Pacific Coast supplement group or regional maga- Seattle ose 1,050 515 
zine—from full pages in four colors to one-fifth = a A 


° Less 6% 
pages in black and one color. (3 City Discount) $3,858.70 $5,677.60 $3,257.10 $ 


Outstanding Reader Traffic Bulk a 3 pages, 6%; 6 — = 13 pages, 8%; 3 
Daniel Starch surveys proving superior reader- pram, Sos SP gaa, cai henge 15%; 6 page eee 
ship and traffic created by an unbeatable editorial Frequency Discounts up to 10% will apply to less than hallay 


f ’ livel Racial ; l int tf units in the same city. 
ormula—lively entertaining tocai interest fea- Pacific “Pic” M seek da bo Gittaned wh Gail 


tures plus the nationally famous writers in the of cpt Gin vis Ghandi Ulegualons 0 end geen Geel i 
Pictorial Group. 4 cities 8% ; 10 cities 10%. 


PACIFIC COAST 


PICTORIAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE GROUP 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER + SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER + SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
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The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays—over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 
tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 


year—more than in all the other Chicago news- ‘ 


pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 


More readers......more advertising- ate 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGOP=: 


« 
42m 
> ee 


papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the §% & York 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out 9 


ve Fone 


which is uniquely the Tribune’s. And another # | a ; 


reason why the Tribune will produce best for 


you in Chicago! ; 
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The Media Buyer Who Didnt 


This is the story of the media buyer who didn’t believe in the advertising 
of media. 


He didn’t believe in most of the promotion that came across his desk. 

He didn’t believe in research that media do to support their sales story. 

He didn’t even believe in a lot that the sales representative had to tell him. 

He didn’t believe in conventions, nor even in round table discussions. 

He didn’t believe too much in the advertising business press. 

He didn’t believe in his own files, and seldom used the information accu- 
mulated there. 

He didn’t like the interruptions of sales representatives. 

He didn’t get inspiration from anybody. 

He didn’t get much pleasure out, of life. 

He didn’t believe in cooperation and sharing his knowledge with others, 
and— 

He didn’t last long as a media buyer. 

The moral of the story is that today’s successful buyer of media is the 
diametrical opposite of “The Media Buyer Who Didn't.” 

He is that bird who, first of all, believes in his job. 

He believes that his function in the agency operation makes an important 
contribution to the success of any advertising compaign. 

He believes in maintaining an open mind toward all media. 

He believes in reading the advertising business press because he knows he 
can learn something new from it. 

He believes in research but uses his judgment in the evaluation of it. 

He believes in his staff and watches its performance. 

He believes in the integrity and the service of sales representatives because 
he knows how helpful they can be. 

He believes in the advertising and promotion of media because he knows 
how to interpret it. 

He believes in the principle of research. 

He believes in open discussion, whether at a round table or convention. 

He believes there are not enough hours in a day to do his job. 

He believes in the importance of good health and a sense of humor to 
maintain it. 

He believes in his company as he does in his family. 

He believes in the advertising business press. 
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The Service Magazine: pe 


ONE WORD explains the overwhelming preference 
for The Progressive Farmer in the rural South. That 
word is SERVICE. The Progressive Farmer has built its 
vast, loyal readership and advertising influence by 
giving Southern farm families what they want and 
need in a magazine. Here's how: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is edited and published in 
FIVE REGIONAL EDITIONS for the five distinct agri- 
cultural divisions of the South. Editorial content of each 
edition includes articles of Southwide interest plus exten- 
sive coverage of local needs and problems. Readers get 
all the beauty, power and prestige of a big magazine along 


Over 5,500,000 readers in the 16 Southern States 1 





with the intimate, neighborly flavor of a state farmpaib is to he 
RESULTS? The five editions of The Progressive Paar develop 
are available to advertisers individually or in anyq@y® trends, 
bination. Your advertising gains powerful local there, int 
in The Progressive Farmer. Readers are subtly Souther 
on the idea that your product fits their particular me" he get 
Is it any wonder that The Progressive Farmer is th farm \ 
choice of Southern retailers and wholesalers as the: 7. On 
magazine with greatest advertising influence! ive 


Appeals to Every Member of the Famiy ht 


Farming is a family enterprise. The Prog care, 
Farmer is a farm family magazine. Of course, i ern he 
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e Booming Rural South! 


b is to help the farmer make more money. New prod- Southern farm youngsters get The Progressive Farmer 
tt developments, better farming methods, market facts reading habit early. A full-time “Progressive Youngfolks” 
d trends, the over-all “big picture” for agriculture—it’s editorial staff keeps them interested with special features, 
there, interestingly presented every month. That’s why sports, do-it-projects, 4-H club news, and games. 
Southern farmer looks forward to every issue—for 
t he gets out of it! RESULTS? The Progressive Farmer is read and re- 


farm wife is also an avid reader of The Progressive road by the whele Comily. Ne lg gv togces dipped 
. One-third of the magazine, a section titled “The and filed for future reference when buying decisions 
tgressive Home,” is devoted exclusively to feminine are made. Your advertising gets multiple exposure 
; within the big family circles of the fastest growing 


rests. Over 21, million female readers turn to it every . : “ 
mth for timely articles on home management, fashion, BIG regional market in the U. S. The Progressive 


id care, recipes, beauty tips, specially prepared for Farmer's power to influence people is your power 
hern home-makers and their daughters. to make sales. 


ROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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MARKETING BEGINS 
WITH MARKET, 


Once upon a time markets meant marketp/aces, and nothing more. Today, of course, 
advertisers and their media consultants must define their markets in many other terms. They 
must think in terms of the people in their market, their vital statistics, their economic means, 
their possessions, even their “personality profiles.” 


Yet marketing still begins, though it may not end, with places. 


And if your market is limited to specific places within the U.S., you may find 
Sports ILLUSTRATED’s M@ataeiee the answer to your problem. They give you 
the values of national magazine advertising, directed to the right people, in any one 
of four most important regions of the United States. 


Your Sports ILLUSTRATED representative can provide you with additional information on these editig 














Midwest Regional 
Circulation 200,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,550 
Full Page Four Color $2,580 








West Coast Regional 

Circulation 150,000 

Full Page Black & White $1,395 Circulation 240,000 : 

Full Page Four Color $2,325 Full Page Black & White $1 
Full Page Four Color $3, 


Southern Regional 
Circulation 110,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,025 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 





Opposite the third cover of this issue is the 
index to Media/scope editorial content for the 
year 1958. A careful study of this material 
will show exactly what kind of magazine Media/ 
scope is and, by inference, what kind of readers 
it has and what their working interests are. 


It is probably more feasible for Media/scope 

to publish this kind of an index than it is 

for general magazines of the advertising 
business press. In the case of the "generals" 
such an index would have to show the many kinds 
of articles developed to hold the attention 
(and subscriptions) of those substantial por- 
tions of their audiences that represent non- 
effective circulation for media advertisers. 


Editing to various groups of interest such as 
administrative, copy, art and production does 
not provide an ideal editorial climate in which 
to advertise to any one group. But until 
Media/scope was published it represented the 
nearest thing to the right climate that could 
be provided by the advertising business maga- 
zines and the waste was simply accepted as a 
necessary evil. 


In the case of vertical publications of the 
advertising business press, the absence of 
editorial material on media outside the 
vertical field of the publication is a 

foregone conclusion. Yet the advertiser has no 
such solicitude. He is interested not in one 
or two types of media but only in achieving 

his sales and public relations objectives, and 
the only concern he has for the media types he 
selects is that they perform successfully. 


Media/scope then is a sales promotional tool 

particularly and especially qualified to carry 

the advertising promotion of media. Only ad- 

vertising in this category and directly related 

to it is acceptable to Media/scope and we have 

turned down advertising that was not so quali- 
(Over) 





fied. Media/scope is custom-built for those 
media which will find 1959 most rewarding - 
the ones which work most directly toward 
planned sales objectives. 


The following paragraph from a letter from 
William G. Browning, Advertising Manager, of 
Tourist Court Journal, supports significantly 
what I have been trying to say. 
"Incidentally, you may be interested in know- 
ing that we have tabulated the requests re- 
ceived from the press releases that were run 
in the various advertising media on our mar- 
ket brochure, ‘Eight Billion Dollars Ain't 
Hay.' Media/scope was by no means the strong- 
est puller, but it was the cleanest. We got 
quite a few requests from the other publica- 
tions from parties that we would have liked 
to save our four cents on, but all the re- 
quests that came from Media/scope we were 
pleased to send a copy of this study to." 


More proof of the pudding: We invite you to 
look at the number and quality of advertisers 
in this issue who believe that 1959 can be re- 
warding to those who go out after the business 
and who believe that Media/scope is the way to 
do it. 


Cordially, 


ALL P7002 2 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 








The first meeting recently of the Chicago Agency Media 
Group provided those attending with what might be 
termed a proverbial bang. 

Producing the fireworks for 35 highly responsive media 
directors was provocative Arthur L. Decker, senior vice 
president, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. Mr. Decker 
declared in part: 

“... 1am bored with figures. No number in itself 
means anything. Ask any mathematician. You can take 
any arrangement of digits you want to and they mean 
nothing until you associate a word or words with them. 

“... 1am bored with media . . . media presentations 
... media analyses . . . and media buying, because the 
qualitative factors are left out. 

“ ... 1 am somewhat bored with what Politz has to say 
about Life. I am bored with the 5.8 readers per copy of 
the Post. 1 am bored with the rating of 13. And I am 
more bored when I look at what gets that rating of 13. 

“We Americans inherited a big country. We have made 
it bigger. But isn’t it about time that nationally, econom- 
ically, socially, and in the advertising field we ask our- 
selves the question, ‘Big WHAT?’ 

“I think it’s about time we tried to apply some qual- 
itative standards to these audiences. I think it’s about 
time that under analysis we realize there are very, very 
few products we advertise in which advertising and mar- 
keting efficiency cannot be improved with one degree or 
another of selectivity. 

“...Let’s... put Dr. Starch on the witness stand. 
Starch reports are not penetration studies, but are traffic 
studies. However, Starch research has shown, and the 
Starch organization has said time and time again, that 
where the advertising message has been written specifi- 
tally for a selected audience of a selected publication, the 
traffic in all three classifications is much heavier. In other 
words, the people-are-people type of copy is ineffective to 
atelected audience. The specialized copy to an audience 
of specialized interest is most effective. Does it not, there- 
fore, follow that the specialized audience becomes just as 
in as the specialized copy? 

™... Yes, { am bored with figures. I want you men 
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of media to typify those figures for me in terms of human 
beings. I want you to tell me what kind of people they 
are ... the things I should know about them before I set 
out to write the selling messages directed to them . . . to 
give me an analysis of the climate, the atmosphere, the 
context surrounding my advertisement . . . the mood cre- 
ated by the editorial matter. I want you to tell me not 
only the kind of people I will reach, with a message in- 
serted in printed matter or on the screen of the television 
receiver, but I should also like you to tell me those whom 
I do not reach.” 

These are but a portion of Mr. Decker’s remarks. Sig- 
nificantly, he pointed to areas where media directors can, 
and must, function more effectively. One thing was cer- 
tain, he was asking for greater and more qualitative 
knowledge of media. In this he was emphasizing a trend 
which is growing stronger every day. 


NEW STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 

In mid-December, the Bureau of the Budget announced 
six new Standard Metropolitan Areas, and revised the 
territorial boundaries of eight existing areas. Now two 
questions come up: 

1. What does this new list mean in terms of centering 
attention on the most productive retail markets? 

2. Will the new list nullify or minimize criticisms which 
were discussed in a previous article in Mep1aA/scoPE? 
(“Are You Missing Out on Lush Retail Markets?” by Dr. 
Harold P. Alspaugh, December 1958. This article pointed 
out some of the shortcomings or inadequacies of the 
Standard Metropolitan Area definitions used by Federal 
statistical agencies. ) 

We asked Dr. Alspaugh, Mep1a/scope’s marketing con- 
sultant, these questions. His response was most enlight- 
ening. 

“Briefly, the new list of SMA counties does not correct 
omissions of counties important in retail trade. It is 
a step in the right direction, but further expansion is 
needed before an advertiser or marketer can be sure of 
reaching all important retail markets. 

“Prior to the Bureau of the Budget release in mid- 
December, some 288 counties used for SMA (after con- 











verting to a county basis in New England) accounted 
for $130 billion retail sales (SRDS Consumer Market 
Data, July 1, 1958). However, a list of the top 288 coun- 
ties, retail trade-wise, accounted for $139 billion. Out of 
the 288 top retail trade counties, 56 were omitted from 
the SMA list. 

“The new SMA definitions add 15 counties. Now we 
have 303 accounting for approximately $132 billion retail 
trade. This compares with approximately $140 billion in 
the top 303 counties. In other words, only 5 of the 15 
counties fall into the top 303, and 10 are of lesser im- 
portance. These 10 are economically and socially inte- 
grated to previously identified SMA counties. 

“I do not believe the new list goes far enough to 
minimize or offset previously cited criticisms. Population 
is still the basic criterion. Apparently little progress has 
been made in improving comparability of one metropol- 
itan area with another, or in changing the character of, 
or refining, the selectivity of this widely used market 
index.” 

Mepta/scope’s information is that still further changes 
are being considered. As Dr. Alspaugh points out, per- 
haps it is too early to determine the full significance of 
the planned changes in metropolitan areas. One thing is 
obvious: Releases to date will not change the attitudes 
of past or current critics of the SMA concept. Should 
more attention be devoted to examining why one basic 
factor—population—should be used as such an important 
criterion in developing SMA statistical series? 


ADVERTISERS AND OPTION TIME 

It must be obvious to everyone by this time that the long- 
expected decision by NBC and CBS to eliminate forced 
purchase of a basic list of stations will have a very small 
effect on television advertisers. 

The substitution of dollar minimums ($60,000 per half 
hour for CBS, $57,000 for NBC, a continuation of ABC’s 
$36,900 minimum clearance) for required station line- 
ups, means that buyers must order approximately the 
same number of stations they did before. 

An advertiser seeking flexibility of line-up will actually 
have little more room in which to maneuver. It’s very 
difficult indeed to drop many important markets. 

Obviously, a smaller advertiser who uses participations 
is in no position to dictate the station line-up of a half- 
hour show on the strength of a minute or quarter-hour 
buy. Just as obviously, the heavyweights who can control 
a full half-hour will hardly be interested in limited market 
coverage. There is little point in a large advertiser’s invest- 
ing in network television unless he can take advantage 
of the medium’s national character. For limited regional 
objectives, film syndication or spot announcements make 
better sense. 

In short, except for an isolated instance here or there, 
sound media strategy and network policy coincide. 


This is just as true of the networks’ beleaguered opti 
time policy. It is certainly to the interest of televisj 
advertisers that the networks’ power to obtain stati 
clearances be kept intact. Without this power, the 
works will be unable to deliver the stations ordered 
buyers, and they might just as well go out of business, 

It is to be hoped that the elimination of must-buy 
quirements, which affects advertisers rather mildly, 
mollify those in government seeking the elimination ¢ 
option time, which will affect advertisers a good d 
and adversely. 


COMPETITIVE MEDIA PACE IN 1959 

What will media competition be like this year? An ir 

cation was provided late this last month at the anz 

meeting of the Newspaper Advertising Executives Associ 
tion, which was held as usual in Chicago. 

Keynoter Walter C. Kurz, advertising manager of th 
Chicago Tribune, and chairman of the Plans Committe 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, had this to say: 

“We are looking to more than $34 billion in adve. 
tising volume for newspapers in 1959!” 

Backing this statement is the largest and most careful} 
integrated sales program yet undertaken by newspapen 
Tying in with the Bureau of Advertising—as in the pat 
years—are NAEA, American Association of Newspape 
Representatives, National Newspaper Promotion Associs 
tion, and other promotional facets in that field. 

“Total Selling” is the theme. 

Mr. Kurz emphasized that newspapers are out to cap 
italize on the mobility of American people at this time— 
city to city, farm to city, city to suburbs, suburbia » 
exurbia. 

The newspaper industry is basing its selling plans 
a major push. Quite obviously, reaction from other media 
will be forthcoming—and in similar fashion. It will k 
a hot pace for all. 





































THE CREATIVE ONES 

There seems to be an inordinate amount of loose talk thes 
days about something called creativity. Ever since th 
Association of National Advertisers meeting at Ha 
Springs (Va.) last November, the advertising busines 
has been romancing the image of the creative man wih 
an intensity unparalleled since Tom Ryan of Pedlaré 
Ryan first invented pink toothbrush. 

This love affair has culminated in the last few wees 
in published predictions by various hands to the effed 
that “there will be more creativity in 1959.” This souné 
suspiciously like the advertising claims for antacid prept 
rations, which are notoriously uncreative by any deft 
tion. 

We have an uncomfortable impression that most of the 
talk about creativity is the result, not of attraction, bt 
of flight into easy generalization. 
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Here’s a simple way to turn a magazine page into a “Printacular.” 

Try that extra lip known as the “gatefold.” Look what it’s doing — and imagine 
a few things it might do — to make that special ad stand out head 

and shoulders from the issue. 


““Stereophonic Spread.” Your advertisement can now talk to the reader 
from two directions — the message on the regular page or spread, plus an 
outside-looking-in comment from the gatefold level. (Idea for the new big-photo 
school of advertising: Give the Art Director the page-space, 

and the Copywriter the gatefold.) 


B-I-G-N-E-S-S. So your car has the longest wheelbase; your TV set has the 
widest screen? What more dramatic way to illustrate bigness than to make 
your ad spill over past the end of the page? 


Swinging Commercial. General Electric Refrigerators had a problem 
recently that was a natural for the gatefold. They wanted to introduce their new 
“swing-out shelves.” So the gatefold swung out with the announcement 

(over a full-color spread in Life). 


Where to buy it. Many McCall's advertisers (especially fashion and 
appliance) feel the need for local dealer listings. The regular layout can’t 
hold them, so they buy additional space on the opposite page, leaving it to the 
art treatment to tie up the two. Why not a gatefold listing that’s 

an integral part of your ad — yet so simple for the reader to tear out 

and take on the next shopping expedition? 


Coupons, too. Speaking of tearing things out, we wonder how a coupon 
inserted in a regular ad would score on a test against a coupon added on a 
gatefold? Advertisers who are trying the latter method (such as Ford and Dove) 


are getting some extraordinary results. 


The biggest gatefold yet, a double gatefold, appears in the current 

issue of McCall's for the Pillsbury Bake-Off. Your own advertising problem may 
require other kinds of “Printaculars.” Why not talk it over with 

your McCall’s representative? 


‘ . ) ‘ . ° 
A trademark of MeCall’s. .. the magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,300,000 | ©1959 mcCalt Corporation 
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( Eugenie Stamler Knows \ 


She’s Seen the 
Long Beach 


Market 








Director of Print Media, 
Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
New York 


To visitors like Eugenie Stam- 
ler, the Long Beach part of the 
Los Angele - Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area is amazing 
in its growth and sales poten- 
tiality. 


The Long Beach - Lakewood* 
market alone, gained 105.2% 
in retail sales ... from $322,- 
697,000 to $662,108,000... 
in 1957 as compared with 
1950. The city zone made a 
37.3% gain in population .. . 
from 285,502 ih 1950 to 
391,981 in 1957. 


The Independent, Press-Telegram 
covers nearly 8 out of 10 homes in 
this area. No “outside” daily covers 
even 1 ovt of 10. 


*Multiple city listing as defined by 
Sales Management Magazine Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. Sales and pop- 
viation figures from same source. 








Independent 






Sundoy 


Morning — Evening 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 








Member Metro Comics Group 
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Subscription Offers . . . The space- 
buying side of our business feels that 
the ABC’s ruling to the effect that 
subscription offers at less than half 
of the single-copy price will not be 
counted as paid circulation is long 
past due. One of the things that may 
have brought this action was that 
magazine subscription departments 
have been mailing the half-of-sub- 
scription price offers to advertiser 
and agency executives. 

The joker was that most of the 
recipients of the offers were already 
receiving the publications either at a 
higher cost to themselves or free. 
The experts look for smaller circula- 
tion increases through subscriptions 
and lower renewal rates for such pub- 
lications. 


Lucky Radio . . . The radio indus- 
try as a whole may have derived 
future billing benefits from New York 
City’s newspaper strike. Both local 
and national advertisers felt the ab- 
sence of newspaper advertising at a 
time of the year when they hoped 
for sales that would help fatten up a 
lean year. Broadcasters were smart 
enough to increase their public serv- 
ice features to the degree that loads 
of listeners felt that they’d been miss- 
ing something by not using their 
radios more than they had in the 
past. 

Advertisers (many new) and their 
agencies were quick to try to cash in 
on this increased radio audience. 
These listeners included advertiser 
and agency people who, because of 
the busy lives they lead, were re- 
minded that radio is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a powerful advertising 
medium. TV picked up some billing 


too. 


Color Comics . . . Color comic ad- 
vertising volume might be in for a 
bigger share of the advertising pie 


this year. Television cut deeply inty 
this medium’s money as TV gained 
momentum. However, with TV sii 
increasing in cost, the color comie 
might get more attention as the big 
family coverage medium that it i 
The grapevine says that the sellers of 
the medium have only to bring ther 
sales effort up to pre-TV proportion 
to hit pay dirt. 


Sound Suggestion . . . When Mitch 
ell Wolfson, president of WTYj, 
Miami, asked broadcasters to abolish 
“rating week” promotion and compe 
tition, advertisers and agencies alike 
hoped that the suggestion would final 
ly get the ball rolling to produe 
more believable ratings in the futur 

There is a widespread rumor tha 
broadcasters would welcome this a 
tion on an industry-wide basis, sine 
the expensive hypodermics are mak 
ing a big dent in their black-ink fig 
ures. With universal scepticism i 
connection with ratings as they ar 
developed today, to conduct them @ 
a more logical basis in the futur 
would mean better acceptance by the 
advertisers and money in the bank 
for the broadcasters. 


Hot Item . . . With the ANA sil 
pushing the magazines for more it 
formation about their audiences, 
there is at least a possibility thi 
something will be done about it this 
year. The publishers are considering 
study plans submitted by Politz and 
Audits & Surveys. Both studies at 
designed to measure reader exposuit 
to advertisements, not readership, 
which is considered to be the adver 
tisers’ responsibility. It is expected 
that the favorable figures de 

by Politz’s Saturday Evening Post 
study last year might be an induce 
ment to publishers to loosen theif 
purse strings. 
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THAT MASS MARKET 


Let’s talk about that mass market. 
We need a finer definition of that 
mass market of 178 million people. 
Actually, that mass market is made 
up of a whole series of little markets. 
There is no such thing as a mass mar- 
ket per se. There is such a thing as a 
mass market made up of a series of 
little markets. What do I mean by 
little markets? By little markets I 
mean simply the grouping of certain 
kinds and types of people by similar 
interests. Those similar interests 
might be social, occupational, eco- 
nomic, cultural, or geographic in na- 
ture—PeTER E. SCHRUTH, vice presi- 
dent, advertising director, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, before Adcraft 
Club of Detroit. 





WHAT IS THE PUBLIC? 


The real trouble with those who 
accuse advertising of talking down, 
or of hidden persuasion, is that they 
would have the vast American public 
conform to their own tastes and dis- 
tastes. 

Furthermore, these people simply 
have no conception of what is meant 
by the American public except that 
its a handy phrase to use in an 
argument. Let them visit the coal 
mining towns, the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the small shops. Perhaps 
then, they’d learn that most Ameri- 
cams never attend college — indeed 
never finish high school! 

What is so immoral or dishonest 
about advertising which appeals to 
the majority of the consuming public 
on a level that is palatable and com- 
prehensible provided it is not fraud- 
ulent, deceitful, or downright phony ? 

What’s so wrong about extolling 
the advantages of a client’s products 
in words and pictures designed to 
gtip the attention and pique the buy- 
ing interest of the public? And if it’s 
a competitive story that needs telling, 
what on earth is so wrong about tell- 
ing it with all the competitive am- 
munition at your command? If one 
product or service is better than an- 
other, present your case to the public 
and let the potential customers de- 
tide for themselves. The record of 
product failure in this country, and 
the ever-recurring success stories of 
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new products are ample evidence that 
the public can and does decide for 
itself} -Emm Mocut, president, 
Mogul, Lewin, Williams & Saylor, be- 
fore Association of Advertising Men 
& Women, New York. 


“ADVERTISING PUFF” 


Maybe I’m too cynical. Too often, 
I’ve seen station men misuse coverage 
statistics, try different techniques to 
see which gives them the best num- 
bers, and, in some cases, actually 
misrepresent coverage data. Gener- 


ally, everybody laughs about this 
situation. They call it “advertising 
puff.” Frankly, I don’t find it very 
funny. We have had to train a lot 
of men—and spend a lot of money 
to make them understand why vari- 
ous techniques produce variations in 
coverage estimates. We have had 
carefully to remove station puffing 
from data which the stations them- 
selves submit to us.—Hat MILLER, 
associate media director, Benton & 
Bowles, before RTES Time Buying 
and Selling Seminar, New York. 
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Tourist Court Journal is where motels are. Its cir- 


culation is heaviest where you find ‘‘the mostest 


of the bestest.’’ What’s more, the average TCJ 


reader operates a motel that is above-average 


—in size and quality. Result? To reach this $8- 


billion-plus market, TCJ is your best-book-buy! 


P. S.- See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple «Texas 











Since CBS Radi¢l 


announced PCP 
U.S. advertisers}; 
have invested, 
$4,136,000 in 
new and expanded 
schedules on the 


- CBS Radio Network, 






























Program Consolidation Plan, 
effective January 5, is the 
first major forward step to 
assure network advertisers 
of larger national audiences. 
These greater values are 
created through uniform 
station clearances, news 
every hour on the hour and 
more effective sequencing 
of entertainment programs. 
a Conese on request. 


New multi-million dollar 
investment in CBS Radio 
Network from industry leaders 
like: Bristol-Myers Co., 
California Packing, Fram 
(Filter) Corporation, General 
Electric (Lamp Division), 
Lever Brothers, Lewis—Howe 
Co., Q-Tips Sales Corp., 
Standard Packaging Corp., 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (Alemite 
en» and many others. 





Greatest sales 
period of any 


radio network 


In years. 





ARKETIZING 





...a method of developing industrial 
sales and product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales strategy::- 
advertising --- direct mail--- and 


effective catalog distribution. 


For an example of Marketizing at work, see page 84 
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Letters from Readers 


SCIENCE AND ADVERTISING 


] read with great interest your edi- 
torial in the November issue of 
Mep1a/score (“Advertising Meets the 
Engineer”). I am very much in agree- 
ment with you on one particular point. 
In fact, I am inclined to go even one 
step farther. You refer to the discus- 
sion at the ARF meeting at the Wal- 
dorf about the prediction of results 
of advertising budgets. 

You observe that there is a vast lack 
of communication between scientists 
and advertising workers, citing as an 
example that the scientist may use a 
mathematical symbol that is readily 
grasped by another scientist but which 
is meaningless to an advertising man. 

| would like to suggest the possi- 
bility that the application of mathe- 
matics to the problem of an advertising 
budget may not necessarily indicate 
science. Since the days when cooking 
was named “domestic science,” the 
word “science” has taken on so many 
meanings that the afhirmation or nega- 
tion of its presence may not touch a 
common issue. 

Any attempt to find improved calcu- 
lations for any part of the budget 
problem, of course, is laudable. And 
there are a few segments in which 
regression, linear programming, and 
decision theory are applicable and 
productive. But it is regrettable if the 
practical advertising man is left with 
a feeling that, while he did not com- 
pletely understand the mathematical 
presentation, he at least was exposed 
to a promising solution of the predic- 
tion of budget effect. 


Non-measurable Forces 


I believe that the area of forces 
which influence total sales of most con- 
sumer goods is greater than the area of 
forces available to mathematical meas- 
urement. This means, then, that in 
present mathematical treatment either 
the non-measurable forces are not 
recognized or are assumed to be rela- 
tively unimportant. In the latter case, 
their existence and their assumed mag- 
nitude should be stated. 

I'd like to mention a few examples 
of what are today still mostly “non- 
measurable forces,” but which are 
important and are not necessarily 
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constant: First, the actions of the com- 
petitor; second, the efficiency of the 
copy; third, the efficiency of media 
selection; fourth, hearsay and word- 
of-mouth advertising; fifth, the repeat 
purchases by the same consumer due 
to product satisfaction versus addi- 
tional first-time purchases made by 
previous non-triers. 

In addition to the significant but 
unpredictable role of non-measurable 
forces, even measurable forces are 
often unpredictable. Suppose we have 
included in our mathematical treat- 
ment variables such as average price 
of our competitors’ products plus our 
competitors’ advertising budgets. 
Then suppose a competitor cuts his 
price in half or markedly increases 
his advertising budget (actions for- 
eign to our previous experience). 
What happens? Our estimate must 
then go out the window. 

Inadequate knowledge about the 
contribution of these and other forces 
or complete disregard of them makes 
the transmission from one observation 
to the prediction of another hopeless. 
If it is still being done, it may be doing 
more harm than good. 

There is no doubt that the use of 
mathematics in many fields has de- 
creased risks and made prediction 


more reliable, but “caveat emptor,” 


the mere application of mathematics 
per se does not mean science is pres- 
ent. 
ALFRED PoLitz 
President, Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


I have followed with interest your 
new publication designed to meet the 
needs of the media buyer, and greatly 
appreciate the service you are pro- 
viding. 

In the field of industrial media 
buying, I am occasionally faced with 
the need for evaluating and recom- 
mending foreign publications to be 
used in support of international ad- 
vertising. While Standard Rate & 
Data Service has done an exception- 
ally fine job in providing me valuable 
services helpful to the understanding 
of U. S. and Western Hemisphere 
media, there still exists a void in the 
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» who buys Media, 


Is happy to hear 
Commercials within 


An adult atmosphere. 


Most media buyers are interested in 
one thing: RESULTS. Certainly there 
are a lot of factors to be considered 
before a selection can be made. Cost 
is important, so are ratings; there’s no 
doubt about that. But even a low cost- 
per-thousand can’t produce complete 
results unless you’re reaching LISTEN- 
ING adults with buying potential. 


For more than 36 years, KHJ Radio, 
Los Angeles, has racked up big results 
for agencies and their clients through 
its FOREGROUND SOUND programming 
policy. With an adult appeal, rore- 
GROUND SOUND gains and holds the 
listeners’ attention. Consequently 
your message penetrates. And KHJ’s 
audiences act on what they hear, as a 
long roster of satisfied advertisers can 
tell you. 


When you want to penetrate the minds 
of the buying adults in America’s 
2nd Market choose the mature atmos- 
phere of FOREGROUND SOUND to deliver 
results. 


KHJ 


RADIO 


LOS ANGELES 
1313 North Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 


Represented nationally by 
H-R Representatives, Inc. 
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collection of information leading to 
the understanding of international 
media. | am thinking particularly of 
Europe and Asia and the media serv- 
ing the member countries of NATO 
and SEATO. 

Perhaps you could advise me 
whether or not Mepia/scope has 
tackled editorially the problem of 
buying international media. It may 
be that Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, Inc. has compiled some informa- 
tion that would be helpful in this 
matter. 

| would certainly appreciate any 
comments you might have or any in- 
formation that you might be able to 
provide, and at the same time most 
generously appreciate your helpful 
cooperation. 

Ricuarp T. Forsatu 

Media buyer, Erwin Wasey, Ruth- 

rauff & Ryan, Inc., Los Angeles. 


MeDIA/SCOPE is eager to provide 
any service that its readers want— 
provided, of course, that enough of 
them want it. Adequate continuing 
data on foreign media and markets 
would consume too many pages for 
this magazine to devote to the sub- 
ject. However, Mepta/score will 
publish from time to time summaries 
and commentaries upon the overseas 
situation, such as that by Dr. Arthur 
A. Kron, “New Horizons in Inter- 
national Advertising,” June 1958.— 


The Editor. 


TWO PHASES OF MARKETING 


I have read with very real interest 
the article by Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh. 
“Are You Missing Out on Lush Re- 
tail Markets?” in the December 1958 
issue of Mepia/scope. This is a sub- 
ject which should be of very wide 
interest in this period when market- 
ing is taking on more and more sig- 
nificance in our national economy. 
Therefore, it is important that a mag- 
azine such as Mep1A/scoPe has pub- 
lished an analysis which is challeng- 
ing, to say the least. 

There are several phases of this 
problem that I would like to mention 
which, while touched upon in the arti- 
cle, were not developed further. First 
of all, we have spent many years and 
considerable money working on this 
problem of analyzing markets. So 
many people do not realize that there 
are two phases to this problem, and 
while they are related, they are not 
one and the same problem. 











The first phase of the problem» 
have called “Where People Buy,” 
this indicates the areas in 
stores are located and goods are so 
This, of course, is the sales phase g 
the problem. 

The other phase of the prob 
has to do with “Where Buyers Live 
This involves finding out where 
customers for various kinds of 
chandise and services live, in 
quantities they buy, and the ex 
to which their consumption is of j 
terest to the manufacturer. This, 
course, is the advertising problem, 

These two phases of a broad mm 
keting problem require, in our opip 
ion, somewhat different approad 
and they can best be combined j 
what we term the marketing 
because in the marketing area 
have delineated the individual t 
ing areas which make up the 
of raw material—people—who 
duce the sales for individual st 
concentrated in specific areas. Un 
these two are brought together 
some kind of an organized basis 
analysis, the marketing picture ¢ 
not be complete. 
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Reason for S.M.A. 


The second thing I would like» 
call to your attention is that tr 
Standard Metropolitan Area was 
veloped primarily because the 
city boundaries of most cities 


1] 


not adequate to reflect the spilling 




























over of markets into the suburbs : Yo 
open country areas surrounding adh 
major cities. Something addition pe 
was needed to supplant the db 
boundaries, and the standard me ‘or 
politan areas were developed to fi for th 
this need. I 
However, as Dr. Alspaugh so ai 
points out in his article, the me nye 
politan area has little marketing lf } 
nificance beyond the fact that it m gi 
ures concentrations of population. } re : 
does not measure the size of the , a 
kets supplying the stores of that Ps 
with its customers. Bt 
The Standard Metropolitan Ar billing 
has many good uses, as you poil 
out. It measures the number of peg Pre 
ple beyond the boundaries of itis] Wel 
and we have used it as a substitu 
for city boundaries within the fram] se ¢ 
work of our trading area analys§ | 
In this way the metropolitan at In 
replaces the city, fulfills a functi Agenc 
that can be analyzed within the fra (Cont 
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work of the market area, and pro- 
vides a better analysis than the old 
city boundaries ever could. 

We firmly believe that the metro- 
politan area will be used more and 
more instead of city boundaries to 
measure concentrations of population 
and that it will be used within the 
framework of the market area to 
show the concentrated parts of the 
trading area itself. 


Areas Too Large 

We also believe, as you have indi- 
cated, that many of these market 
areas and many of the standard met- 
ropolitan areas are too large. They 
must be broken down into primary 
and secondary parts, and we also be- 
lieve that the cities themselves or the 
metropolitan areas themselves must 
be divided in a fashion comparable 
to our city market maps, which show 
diferent types of residential areas 
within the metropolitan area and in- 
dicate various- kinds of shopping 
areas within the cities themselves. 

We were very pleased with this 
stimulating article, which we hope 
will lead to increased discussion of 
the many marketing problems we face 
in the months ahead. 

DonaLp M. Hopart 
Senior vice president and director 


of research, The Curtis Publishing 


Company, Philadelphia. 


BILLING IN ADVANCE 


Your editorial about smaller agen- 
cies and the 15 per cent commission 
in your December issue was good. 
Certainly, acceptance of credit re- 
sponsibility is one of the things 
which an agency should do in return 
for the 15 per cent paid by media. 

In addition, one point not covered 
by your editorial is the fact that any 
wide-awake agency can protect it- 
self by billing space, time, etc., well 
in advance of the closing date. When 
this is done, the agency is not “tak- 
ing chances,” unless it does not have 
the gumption to back up its advance 
billing with a firm request for money. 

W. F. Ranpoteu 

President, Randolph Associates, 

Wellesley, Mass. 


USE OF ORDER FORM 


In respect to your editorial, “Small 
Agencies and the 15%” (December 
(Continued on page 22) 
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This is Sam Houston 


This is the statue of Sam Houston, 
first president of the Republic of 
Texas, standing guard in Houston’s 
beautiful Hermann Park. 


This landmark is a favorite of 
Houstonians; another of their 
“favorites” is Houston’s evening 
newspoper . . . The Houston Chronicle! 


The Chronicle is read by more 

Houstonians than any other . 
newspaper! In total city circulation, 

The Chronicle leads Houston's 

morning newspaper by 11,693 daily; 

61,142 more than Houston’s other 

evening newspaper daily; and on 

Sunday, 24,903 more than Houston’s 

other Sunday newspaper! 


SOURCE: Based on a comparison of publishers’ 
statements as issued by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the period ending September 
30, 1958. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read by More Houstonians 
Than Any Other Newspaper! 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY y 
—National Represeniative 
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40,930,000 homemakers are influenced in their — > 
buying decisions by the Good Housekeeping Seal! 
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T4ACTION / 


When Good Housekeeping—one of the 13 Hearst 
Special Interest Magazines—featured an 8-page 
beauty article entitled “X Marks the Spot”, it started 
that tidal wave of action for which Hearst Special 
Interest Magazines are noted. 


Twenty-one national drug chains, representing 
33.1% of the total business, tied in with this special 
feature—in elaborate point-of-sale display, in local 
advertising. And because these chains were unan- 
imous in saying “Let’s do it again!”, a similar pro- 
motion is now well into the planning stage. 
Providing a tail-wind for local sales 

Action such as this you can expect when you tell 
your story in Good Housekeeping’s “climate of con- 
fidence”. For Good Housekeeping’s reputation for 
integrity, in editorial content and in advertising, 
provides a tail-wind for the sale of products at the 
local level. 


What is true of Good Housekeeping is true of all 
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Hearst Magazines Get Action! 





Hearst Special Interest Magazines. Each is edited 
for a particular group of readers—and tailor-made 
to their interests. Advertisers and readers speak a 
common language, so that advertising reaches pre- 
sold prospects, not just “suspects”. 


So if you want action at the local level—if you want 
to hear that cash register sing—look to the medium 
that is geared for action, saleswise. For advertising 
dollars work hardest where interest is greatest... 
and readers of Hearst Special Interest Magazines are 
already sold...only need to be told! 


Six keys to increased profits 
e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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What befter place... 
What befter timing . 
for your 

PRODUCT ADVERTISING 
in today’s 

changing markets? 
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(Continued from page 19) 

1958 M/s), the attached standard 
order form might interest you. When 
I started my own business in 1946, 
I adopted this procedure for two rea- 
sons: (1) to eliminate credit risks; 
(2) to eliminate bookkeeping. 

It is my opinion that small agen- 
cies cannot cover the cost of book- 
keeping, together with credit work 
and losses on the 15 per cent agency 
commission, unless they work on a 
fee basis. In my experience with busi- 
ness papers, the 15 per cent just 
about covers the cost of writing copy 
for space. 

But, of course, you raise a very 
debatable question in your editorial: 
Who does the agency work for, the 
client or the publisher? I believe me- 
dia should carry the credit risk. . . . 


Greorce G. FELT 


President, Felt Advertising, Inc., 
East Orange, N. J. 


What Mr. Felt has done is to im- 
print on the bottom of the Standard 
Order Blank for Publications a boxed 
legend as follows: “PLEASE: 1. 
Make Bills Out to Client in Dupli- 
cate. 2. Mail Bills to Us for Checking. 


3. When Client Pays, Remit A geney 
Commission.”—The Editor. 


ANOTHER MISSILES MEDIUM . 
During the past year, /ndustig 
Maintenance and Plant Operatig 
has added a substantial group @ 
readers to its circulation—readers jy 
more than 3,000 industrial plants % 
the missiles, rockets, atomic “ag 

and electronic fields. As the p 
ers of IM&PO, we feel that we owed 
to our advertisers to give them th 
broadest coverage available, ani 
starting in the spring of 1958, w 
began, and are still continuing, t 
process all missile and rockets plant 
that qualify under our circulatig 
standards (a minimum capitalization 
of $50,000 or 50 or more employees), 
F. E. Mruy 


Publisher, /ndustrial Maintenane 
and Plant Operation, Philadelphia 


6,000 REPRINTS 


We have received the 6,000 re 
prints of Mep1a/scope’s Transports 
tion Advertising “Media Buyers’ 
Check List” and think it’s a vey 
(Continued on page 24) 











spot. 


representative for details. 


PEOPLE WANT TO BE SOLD! 


4 
* 
And they can be sold better when the 
sales message stands alone. That’s 


why WJR does not double or triple 


Interested? Ask your advertising 
manager, agency or Henry I. Christal 
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760 KC 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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On top of the biggest 
fourth quarter in Post an- 
nals (and we've got a lot of 
annals) comes our Jan.3 
issue with double the 
pages and revenue of the 
comparable 1958 issue! 
Seems the word’ getting 
around...and that word 
) is Post-Ad Page Exposure! 
‘ Ina sentence, Ad Page Exposure 

means: 29 million times each 

. issue, someone turns to your 

page in the Post! 


> Post 


——_ 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





T. King-Hedinger 

Executive Vice President 

Palm & Patterson, Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. T. King- Hedinger says, “Today's 
competitive market situation 

an aggressive trade-paper advertising 
program .. . there is a terrific sales 
potential, and the success stories of 
the year will come from those com- 
panies who “get out and sell.” The 
best way to get a sales message across 
to busy businessmen is to back a top- 
flight sales force with a properly di- 
rected advertising program. 


“Hitchcock's MASS TRANSPORT A- 
TION, because of its selected circula- 
tion and editorial quality, has proven 
to be an ideal medium to carry our 
clients’ sales stories straight to their 
prospects in the public passenger 
transportation industry.” 





For information on how Hitchcock 
Publications will help present your 
sales story, talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” soon. 


THE er Ce eA TION 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 


ad readersh iP 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and ‘tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 


ond Cones Engineeri 
— PLC TRANSPOR ATION nN” 4 


Mass Svamuriaian 
Mass Vesnaertanion’s Directory 
us Tr 


lorking 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 












(Continued from page 22) 

attractive piece which should give 

some media buyers information about 

transportation advertising that, they 

did not have heretofore. _ 

Harotp B. Mers 

Managing director, National Asso- 
ciation of Transportation Advertis- 
ing, Inc., New York. 


INVALUABLE AID 


Since coming in contact with your 
publication a few weeks ago, I have 
been very impressed with the over- 
all content of it. It seems that very 
few business journals on the market 
today succeed in doing what your 
magazine has done, giving the reader 
invaluable information on the field 
he is working in. 

My contact with the media depart- 
ment of D’Arcy is quite new, since I 
spend the mornings at Rooseyelt Uni- 
versity, where Mep1A/scope fits in as 
supplementary reading for my ad- 
vertising courses very well. I wish 
that each of my courses had such a 
store of knowledge as vour publica- 
tion lends to a study of media. 

An innovation of your’s, the Media 
Buyers’ Check List, is an invaluable 
aid in my work thus far, but un- 
fortunately, I missed the June through 
September insertions, and I wonder 
if you would please send me copies 
of the same. All I could add to the 
above is keep up the good work and 
thanks for such an informative maga- 
zine. 

WittiaM C. Beyers 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, 

Chicago. 

A complete set of Check Lists is on 
the way to Booster Beyers. Readers 
may be interested to know that some 
40,000 copies of these lists have been 
distributed upon request in addition 
to those printed within the pages of 
the issues of Mepta/scope. — The 
Editor. 


“LADY SPACE BUYERS” 


I read Mr. Joe Doakes’ article 
about lady space buyers in your De- 
cember issue three times, trying to 
figure out what he is attempting to 
say. He is wise to hide behind a 
pseudonym, since he can’t express a 
point of view more clearly, and the 
editorial apologies for his article are 
thoroughly justified. 

Doakes uses anonymous “exam- 
ples” of incompetent media buyers 
who are women, in his pitifal effort 











to make his point. If this is the kig 
of evidence Joe uses to sell his m 
dium, no wonder he is under the jp 
pression that female media directo towers t 
are “stubborn and emotional.” 
Doakes is right about one thing 
and that is that media is one of jg * OP 0 


few departments in many age Post no 
where a gal has an opportunity yg weeklies 
break away from the typewriter api nearly 2 
become an “executive” at half i on the n 


salary of a man. But Doakes is 
in assuming that any agency cou 
long survive with an incompetey 
time or space buyer. The clients ay 
agency principals are really be 
judges of the ability of media se 
tors than any media salesman. 
No, let’s not fret about the ha 
of incompetent media buyers { 
are as often male as female in 
experience). Let’s make sure 
both agencies and media are } 
the best individual to do the job 
has to be done—regardless of 
er the individual is a man or a 
an. And let’s be very sure that 
are paid equally for equal work 
equal productivity regardle 
whether they be Mr. Doakes or 
Doakes. 









































LAWRENCE R. 


General sales manager, West 
Broadcasting Company, Holl 


SOUND EFFECTS 


One of our clients, a leading 
station, is in need of a pe 
library of sound effects and 
jingles that is kept fresh by mom 
additions of new material. 

We understand such services) 
available on a monthly fee b 
any of your readers can handle 
we invite them to make contact 
us at once. 

Ricwarp H. N 

Account executive, Nelson 

tising Company, Des Moines, Ig 


ILLUSION OF TANGIBILITY 


Your editorial appraisal ¢ 
Advertising Research F 
annual gathering (“Advertising 
the Engineer,” M/s, November 
is very close to our own thi 
here at the Institute. , 

As Dr. Dichter said in a dise 
of creativeness that he made last 
mer, “The apparent preferei 
the so-called scientific procedt 
a motivational explanation 
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You could sense the start of the surge months ago. Now 
the early rumbling has grown to a thundering roar. 

And the mighty upsurge of The Saturday Evening Post 
towers there — for all to see: 
e Soaring circulation took the November 15 and 22 issues 
of the Post to over 5,900,000 copies! 
e On newsstands — the acid test of reader demand — the 
Post now sells as many copies as the other two major 
weeklies combined! Outsells them in newsstand sales by 
§ nearly 2 to 1 in food and drug stores. Outsells them, too, 
§ on the nation’s college campuses. 


e The Saturday Evening Post’s solid increase in share of 
market grew and grew as the year wore on. A huge spurt 
in advertising revenue set a new fourth-quarter record — 
an all time high of $25,900,000! October itself had a 24 
per cent revenue gain over the same month last year! 

e New advertisers streamed in—a remarkable 279 in all— 
to take advantage of more than 29 million exposures to 
Post-Influentials for every ad page they run! 

These are the cold facts and the bare figures... but read 

between the lines. Read and discover for yourself the puls- ° 
ing vitality that makes an advertising medium great. 


The mighty. 


upsurge — 
mounts... 
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A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Proved! More than 29 million reader exposures for your Post ad page 
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WHY A 
RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE FOR A 
“MASS MARKET, 
ADVERTISER? 



















Because it’s the one type of 
family magazine that gets 
cover-to-cover readership and 
wholehearted acceptance by 
every subscriber. 

It puts the powerful selling 
force of believability behind 
every advertiser’s message. 


This Day offers these 
advantages ... and more 


e Low cost and low C/M... 
excellent test market 


e 105,000 families buy above 
national average 


e Finest quality reproduction 
and full-color work 


For further information write: 


This Day 





CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
2558 S$. Jefferson Avenve + $1. Levis 18, Me. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
own. To see things, even if they are 
the wrong things, measured and ac- 
counted for, gives the illusion of 
security — the illusion of tangibility. 
But in the field of social sciences, the 
phenomena of human behavior are 
too complex to be immediately trans- 
latable into statistical figures.” Or, 
we might add, into a mathematical 
formula. 

Jane BEDELL 


Director of press relations, Institute 
for Motivational Research, Inc., 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


CORRECT TITLE 


Many thanks for including us in 
your December round-up on media 
covering the missiles market. 

We are sorry, however, that you 
did not have our correct title, and it 
may be that information didn’t reach 
you in time. We sent corrections 
through to SRDS as soon as possible, 
but it could be that the issue you 
referred to for your data was the last 
one with the old name. 

The correct new name is Western 
Aviation, Including Missile and Space 
Industries. 

Maurice A. KIMBALL 

President, The Maurice A. Kimball 

Co., Inc., and Western Aviation, 

Including Missile and Space Indus 

tries, Los Angeles. 


SITUATION IN CHARLOTTE 


We couldn’t agree more with Dr. 
Harold P. Alspaugh’s article in De- 
eember’s Mepia/scope entitled “Are 
You Missing Out On Lush Retail 
Markets?” For almost 10 years, we 
have been carrying out what we cen- 
sider an educational campaign on 
the uses and abuses of the Standard 
Metropolitan Area concept in Amer- 
ican marketing. 

As evidence, I am sending you a 
copy of our presentation, “Why Paint 
Just The Town?” While we have put 
out a great deal of material over the 
past 10 years, this presentation sum- 
marizes the case of the Charlotte 
market versus the Standard Metro- 
politan Area. I am also sending a 
copy of our last presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

We have just been turned down 
for the third time in our efforts to 
get additional counties added to the 
Charlotte Standard Metropolitan 
Area, which now consists of Mecklen- 



















FIRST 100 MARKET 


THE QUAD CITIES metropolitan 
area (Rock Island County, Illinois 
and Scott County, lowa) now rank 
in 86th place among the first 100 
markets in the U. S. Of the total 
267,100 people, 56.7% of them 
are on the Illinois side in Rock is 
land, Moline and East Moline. 


OF PARTICULAR significance to 
marketers is this fact: This area has 
5% more families in relation to 
population than the national aver- 
age. Again over half of these fom- 
ilies are on the Illinois side. 


FOR THE ENTIRE 12 months o 
1958, Rock Island, Moline and Ead 
Moline, Illinois are listed as “pre 
ferred cities’ by Sales Manage 
ment. The excellent economic con 
dition of these cities is extending 
into 1959 with every indication 
that EBI will climb even beyond 
its present $6,189. 


YOU MAY OBTAIN our complete 
file of market information by re 
questing a copy of the Quad-City 
Marketing Edition just recently re 
leased by Dispatch and Argus. ft 
contains facts and data that can 
assist you in handling promotion of 
the Quad-City metropolitan area. 
* 


A GOOD TEST MARKET. Doe 
not overlap with any other major 
trading area; has balanced econo 
my; typical midwest population; 
dependable buying power. 
e 

ADDRESS your inquiry to Harold 
Swanson, National Advertising D+ 
rector. 


a 





FULL COLOR AVAILABLE C 


ROCK ISLAND ARG! 
MOLINE DISPAT 
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burg County only. The continuing 
dificulty, as far as Charlotte is con- 
cerned, is that we do not qualify on 
the basis of percentage of people 
living in the outside counties and 
working in Charlotte. 

Anyone who knows the first thing 
about Charlotte understands why this 
eondition exists. Charlotte is a “white 
liar” and distribution center, which 
im completely ringed by satellite in- 

Estrial counties and towns. While 
e people living in these outside 
counties do not come to Charlotte to 
work, they come to Charlotte for 









—_ every other metropolitan service — 
an retail shopping, transportation, en- 
+ 100 tertainment, medical service, and any- 


total thing you want to name. For exam- 
them ple, during a recent performance of 
ck is. “Ice Capades” at the Charlotte Coli- 
>. seum, almost as many people saw the 

show as saw it in Philadelphia, but 
a hos 9 out of every three spectators 
came from outside Mecklenburg 

County. 
‘tal J. Ropert Covincton 
Vice president, research and pro- 
motion, Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


I agree with your December edi- 
torial (“Small Agencies and the 
15%”) that the small agency will 
lose more than it gains by shunning 
the traditional agency financial re- 
sponsibility for the space and time it 


Not only does the agency lose the 
respect of media, as your editorial 
points out, but it can’t help but weak- 
ei its position in the eyes of the 
dient. In my opinion, the agency 
should resist all moves which tend to 
reduce it to the status of a “captive 
shop.” This is such a move. 

It is a traditional responsibility of 
the agent in every business to be 
dernally vigilant of his principal’s 
aedit. The advertising agency busi- 
ness can be no exception. 

Frep WITTNER 

President, Fred Wittner Advertis- 

ing, New York. 


Ssae An8-a9at 28589970 





CHANGE IN FORMAT 


les and Rockets became a full 
ical news weekly last month 
it dropped its weekly cycle of 
Mgineering and Electronics” and 

and Business” issues put out 


alternate weeks. 
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A business publication 
must offer editorial 


vitality and integrity 


Edward F. Ritz, Vice President in Charge of Media at 
Klau, Van Pietersom, Dunlap Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, believes this about business publications: 


‘6 Editorial vitality and integrity are the most impor- 
tant ingredients a publisher has to offer. In the final 
analysis these will determine readership, audience 
level and market coverage. Sound editorial policy dic- 
tates that a publication must be alive, alert and up-to- 
date, geared to today’s needs, with a clearly defined 
editorial policy. When a magazine loses sight of edi- 
torial goals or clearly defined objectives, it loses its 
personality and its effectiveness. 99 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in se- 
lecting business publications. There must always be 
interpretation and evaluation of all of the facts to 
determine the most effective media for your industrial 
advertising. 


_ McGraw-Hill 


“- PUBLICATIONS 














McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd ST., N. ¥. 36, N. Y. 
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The advertising medium that tells people who wa 
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CRA CC Pages 





, WHERE to buy what you sell! 


hatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
id nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells 
is where to find your product or service. That’s why thousands of manufacturers of 
and-name products use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of telephone directories 
ihundreds of thousands of local business men advertise in the Yellow Pages. 
‘The Yellow Pages man will help plan an AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
today at your local Bell telephone business office. 
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TV Buyer Must Be Showman, 
Thinks Y&R’s Levathes 
When Peter George Levathes, Young 


& Rubicam’s new vice president in 
charge of radio and television, moved 
over from the media vice president’s 
office, he tucked the agency’s time- 
buying function under his arm and 
took it with him. 

This is not so surprising as it 
seems, despite the firm resolve of 
many agencies to keep all buying 
activities in the media department. 
Network television has become so 
complex, says Mr. Levathes, that “it’s 
too much to expect one man to go 
into it in depth and still do other 
things.” 

The solution at Y&R was to inte- 
grate buying and programing, under 
the direction of men who will do 
nothing else but think about network 





Y&R’s Peter Levathes: There is no research 
which can predict taste in entertainment. 


television in all its aspects. “We have 
men,” adds Mr. Levathes, “who can 
work with numbers and also spot 
good programs. I don’t think show 
business and careful investment of 
money are incompatible. After ll, 
show people are very good with 
numbers. 

“Well, we’re going to have media 
people who also know show business. 
This medium has become thoroughly 
competitive. The only way to achieve 
circulation is to deliver a superior 
show. Advertisers are seeking a scien- 
tific basis for predicting the Ameri- 
can public’s taste in‘ entertainment. 
This is not yet possible. TV will al- 
ways be a high risk business, but the 
rewards are great.” 


30 


The great risk in television, as a 
matter of fact, is one of the prime 
reasons why Y&R’s integration of 
buying and programing has become 
both necessary and possible. “TV 
costs,” explains Mr. Levathes, “have 
reached the point where there are a 
multiplicity of sponsors in a time 
period. You don’t plan a show; you 
go into existing shows. This has 
erased the line of demarcation be- 
tween facilities and shows, and com- 
plicated the medium tremendously.” 

The adroit juggling of showman- 
ship and media considerations will be 
no strain for Mr. Levathes. He came 
to Y&R in 1952 from 20th Century- 
Fox, where he made a name for 
himself as chief of the studio’s infant 
television department. He’s been in 
show business since 1937, when he 
went from law school to 20th Century 
as Spyros Skouras’ assistant. 

Mr. Levathes was brought into 
Y&R to add programing savvy to 
media planning, and he has done just 
that since he became vice president 
of media relations in 1954 (his suc- 
cessor: William E. “Pete” Matthews). 
The agency’s media organization, Mr. 
Levathes is quick to point out, will 
not be materially disturbed. “The all- 
media buyer will continue to function 
as a planner. He decides how the 
money should be invested. When an 
allocation is made to television, the 
buying will come to us. 

“Spot TV, incidentally, is still in 
the media department, but there’s 
some thought being given to moving 
it over here. After all, spot circulation 
also depends on good shews.” 


Harry M. Pick Heads 
New Chicago Media Group 


Helping media buyers to meet the 
growing demand for career men and 
women more broadly experienced in 
media strategy and tactics is the lead- 
ership task today of Harry M. Pick. 

As the first president of the re- 
cently formed Chicago Agency Media 
Group, his job, along with the officers 
and membership, is to map out a 
course of education and self-improve- 
ment for those interested in media 
buying as a long-time career. 

“An organization program is 


needed,” Mr. Pick points out. 
must know more than ever before 
qualify as a seasoned media exec; 
equipped to make the right deg 


sions.” 





This thinking jibes with whe raed 


being said on the subject on Mad 

and Michigan Avenues, and Hell 

wood Boulevard: 4 
e There are not enough bre 

experienced men and women 


CAMG’s Pick: Quality personnel 

on a quality level is our goal. 

agency work to deal with the ® 
creased importance of media sele 
tion in the marketing scheme. . 

e More careers are opening up 
media buying today, but the training 
period takes much longer. 

“The advertising agencies cm 
speed this career development,” Mr 
Pick says, “by providing more oppor 
tunities for media executives to work 
on the marketing level.” 

As for the Chicago Agency M 
Group, “we can help ourselves thre 
the exchange of ideas and re 
table discussions. We can focus @ 
new methods and techniques, and & 
search—factors which may not bh ; 
regular part of our daily tasks. 

“Our group will not be a schodl 
but rather an educational forum 
where media people can express thei 
selves on common problems. Quality 
personnel functioning on a se 
level is our goal.” 

As a thoroughly seasoned, vigor 
ous media director of more than 6 


years in Chicago, Mr. Pick speaks 


with authority, and with recogniti@ 
by his fellow media people. 
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In drug and food 


stores, IV Guide 


outsells all other 


weekly magazines 


we 
SLGY AU” DESI, AMERICA'S BAVERITE 7 


combined ! ke 


Among the five leading mass magazines, TV Guide reaches the highest 
percentage of married readers, the highest percentage of readers 
between 18 and 44... and the lowest percentage of readers 45 and 
over!* Best of all, TV Guide delivers more than twice as many readers 
per dollar as any other weekly, takes your sales story to over 6,500,000 
homes .. . and sells all week! *1958 Starch Consumer Magazine Report 











WAC-T 


nashville. tenness: 


Media) forum 


QUESTION: 


What factors are most important to 


you in selecting broadcast media? 


Jerome M. 
Sacus, time buy- 
er, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc. — 
There is no one 
most important 
factor. Once the best potential cus- 
te have been identified, we at- 
Hempt to reach the greatest number 
lat the lowest. possible cost with a 
: that provides the proper com- 
mercial climate. Programing (or ad- 
Gacencies) should fit the product and 
t he type of prospect we are trying 
Wo reach. I would rather pay more to 
Preach a good proportion of “best 
| prospects” than reach larger audi- 
ences, that may not include so many 
[top prospects, at a smaller cost per 


LS a. 


DoucLas H. 

HumMM, radio 

and TV time 

buyer, Charles W. 

Hoyt Company, 

Inc.—I would say 

that the one most important tool in 
buying is the rating. While this is 
only one of many considerations in 
buying, it is the one authoritative 
measure of popularity without which 
ence and cost efficiency studies 
d be impossible. Particularly on 

* in these days of the “new 
” the “big sound,” the “loud 
i,” and the “soft sound,” how 
can one judge the audience of 
station? On TV, with one quiz 
, giveaway show, and daytime 
after another, is there any 
way to decide the best vehicle 
your message? I believe in the 
fompatibility of the commercial to 
ation and program, and certainly 
hot buy on a cost-per-thousand 


es 
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basis only. However, I’d hate to make 
any choice of station without rating 
information. 


DoroTuy A. 

PRESSER, media 

director, E. J. 

Presser & Co., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

—We handle little 
broadcast advertising, since ours is 
primarily an industrial agency. But 
when we do, it would be impossible 
to say which one factor becomes most 
important. What good is cost-per- 
thousand when availabilities are 
poor? What use are availabilities 
when the cost basis is unreasonable? 
How can listenership be translated to 
mean buyership? In all media selec- 
tion, this agency considers every per- 
tinent factor and then selects the 
media which contain the highest de- 
gree of desirability over-all. 


Francis E. PEEK, 

production man- 

ager and account 

executive, Harris 

& Montague, Inc. 

— Availability is 
extremely essential. The time governs 
the age, sex, and class of the audi- 
ence. An advertising agency’s prime 
concern is to do the best job possible 
with the least cost to the client. The 
best job is the number one considera- 
tion. The cost feature, though impor- 
tant, should not be sacrificed for find- 
ing the right audience at the right 
time. In summary, sell the proper 
people by giving them your story 
when they will be listening. Never 
let cost control the situation, but it 
should influence the decision. s 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty giris, fashion and meaningful astioles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm ef the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—858,656 ABC 6/30/58 
Editorial vitality is reflected by the ey news- 
stand sale mos. 
745,289. In addition, 
subscribers. Total monthly circ. 
Circulation is not fore 
greater readership in Playboy—a niagazine 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28 is the median age of the male yaar By 
70.2% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket. 


INCOME 


$7,281 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
37.1% of the heads of Playboy housebelds have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
71.1% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements 


APPAREL 
38.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. Top figure for all men’s magazines included 
in Starch. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
80.9% of male readers use a camera. 51.2% use flash 
bulbs. 22.9% of Piayboy households have a movie 
camera. Each of these figures is higher than that 
reported for amy other magazine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
27.7% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. Playboy is 2nd 
only to Nation's Business in Starch Report. 


AUTOMOBILES 
95.7% of Playboy A, —-y-y own one or more auto- 
mobiles. 6.2% ow 31. 
for every 100 *Playbey households. \. of all 
Playboy households bought an automobile during the 
past 12 months. All of these figures are highest 
reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
75.2% of all male readers smoke cigarettes. There 
are 88 male smokers reading every 100 copies of 
Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch has a 
higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.9% of Playboy families drink or serve _-—~ 
beverages. Top figure for any maga: in 
Hy also Ist on beer—80.1%, and NX. 


INSURANCE 
26.3% of Playboy bh holds hased life 
during the past 12 months. In this cha 
or gag stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only to 
*arents. 





HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
electric coffee makers, mixers, fans, fry pans, 

and radios during the past 12 mos. than those reeei 

ing any ether magazine. More proof that the Playboy 
reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
. . the largest single ~ ay Si of inquiries pro- 
duced by any magazine we have r used. Our hat’s 
off to Pugeey, We expeeted inauiries but nene in that 
great amount 
One mail ee advertiser sold over 27,000 drinking 
just the &rst feur 
months that his 4” in 


Playboy. 
Kaywoodie Pipes reports that a buried offer of a 25¢ 
catalogue in their advertising during the holiday 
season last year pulled many more reaponses on & cost- 
per order basis than any other magazine they used. 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/ Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/ Ci 5-2620 


team sweaters at $5.75 each durii 
ad ran exel 
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They all contributed to making 1958 the 
most successful year — by far—in the 


FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH of 
Kamily Weekly 


- Month after month, year after year, the sales importance 
_ of the highly merchandisable markets saturated by FAMILY 
| WEEKLY and its colorful editorial appeal to basic family 

interests have enabled FAMILY WEEKLY to achieve a rec- 
_ ord growth in advertising and circulation unprecedented 
' in the Sunday magazine field. 


> As of January this year, FAMILY WEEKLY is distributed by 

_ 175 newspapers —five more than one year: ago. During 

1958, advertisers invested 27.8% more advertising dollars 

Jenvery 1959 ' in FAMILY WEEKLY than during the previous year through 
a record-breaking 614.3 pages of advertising. Again this 

' ‘year, the dramatic performance of FAMILY WEEKLY is the 

© big media story. 


| Today, after five years, FAMILY WEEKLY offers: national 
- advertisers depth coverage in 175 selected markets that 

f " account for $30,021,545,000 in retail sales—15% of the 
1 SOh.are >>) U.S. total. Its 4,391,842 circulation reaches an average of 
62% of all families in 548 counties where its circulation is 


4,391,842 


3,459,158 


PM ae 


: ” 20% or more. No other national medium, print of broad- 
Jonvery 1955 Janvory 1957 Jonvery 1959 - cast, delivers comparable coverage in FAMILY WEEKLY's 


markets. 
' Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative would like the oppor- 
tunity to document further reasons why FAMILY WEEKLY 
belongs high on your list of media. Call him soon. 
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MEDIA / VIEW: 


Interview with G. T. Arthur 
Vice President and Director of Media 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine. 


How Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Buys $50 Million in Space and Time 


Alertness, research, review stressed; 60% of billing 
in consumer advertising. 


«(JP\HE primary function of today’s sales-oriented 
media man is to find new ways to use established 
media in a continually changing marketing situation.” 

This is the theory of Gerald T. Arthur, vice president 
and media director of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. And 
it's more than mere theory. Just one example of the 
various ways in which Mr. Arthur translates this theory 
into practice is FSR’s regional use of a national radio 
network. In March, for the first time, NBC Radio will 
broadcast a coast-to-coast program for one of FSR’s 
clients. When commercial time rolls around, the stars of 
the show will deliver five different commercials simul- 
taneously to five separate regions of the U. S. Only one 
of the commercials will be live. The other four will be 
pre-taped and shipped in advance to NBC affiliates in five 
geographic areas. 

As Mr. Arthur says, no medium can do the sell- 
ing. “It delivers the prospects, and the creative 
message has to make the sale. It’s up to the media 
man to combine that message with the best media avail- 
able to carry out the client’s sales objectives. It also means 
the media buyer must be an active participant in plans 
boards and creative sessions.” 

For this reason, FSR’s all-media buyers are marketing- 
minded, well versed in the sales objectives and distribu- 
tion patterns of both their clients and their clients’ com- 
petitors. One of their biggest jobs is keeping abreast of a 
constantly changing sales picture. “This is doubly diffi- 
eult today,” says Mr. Arthur, “because an advertiser 
doesn’t know from one day to the next who his compe- 
lition is going to be, what with new mergers and corporate 
diversification developing on all sides. And in the midst 
of this flux, the media man must devise new ways to get 
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his client’s message through the ever-increasing tonnagé 
of advertising impressions vying for consumer attention.” 

Because of this constant change in all segments of the 
marketing battle, review of an individual client’s media 
strategy is a never-ending process at Fuller & Smith & 
Ross. Mr. Arthur calls it a watch-dog operation. 

FSR’s media buyers work closely with the agency's 
research department to keep up with such changing 
trends as the population shifts denoted by the “Interurbia 
Concept,” new products, new ways of using media, and 
even new media. Media research personnel, though ad- 
ministratively under John Maddox, senior vice president, 
are constantly on the lookout for these trends as they 
apply to use of both broadcast and print media. 

Working in conjunction with agency buyers, research 
studies have been and are being made, at the agency’s 
initiative, on all major media. 

To present an idea of the scope of these comprehen- 
sive reports, here are just a few of the sub-headings under 
the one section on “Growth of Television” from the tele- 
vision presentation, just completed: 


Growth of two-set families for each year. 

Distribution of TV homes by county-size groups. 

Distribution of TV homes by family-size groups. 

Distribution of TV homes by age-of-housewife groups. 

Trend of average network evening audiences for every 
year from 1950 to 1958. 

Annual volume of television advertising for every year 
from 1949 to 1958. 


Other main sections of the television report include 
charts on current television penetration, a detailed study 
of nighttime network audiences, a seven-page survey on 
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the growth of competition, and an analysis of daytime 
television, covering program type ratings, audience com- 
position by program type, audience characteristics by 
program type, and unduplicated audience patterns. 


Annual “Briefs” 

These presentations on major media groups are done 
on the agency's own initiative, as a service to account- 
handling personnel. As part of the watch-dog operation to 
insure the continuing maintenance of media efficiency in 
changing markets, the FSR media department prepares 
annual “briefs” for individual clients, describing the 
advantages of each publication or station applicable to 
that client’s media strategy. Where complete data on 
editorial content, circulation, distribution method, and 
audience characteristics are lacking, the agency conducts 
its own survey among the audience of each medium dis- 
cussed. The “briefs” (one for a typical client runs to 57 
pages) end with detailed recommendations for adjust- 
ments in current media strategy, leading to improved 
schedules. 

The FSR media department employs a total of 
28 persons, five of whom are media directors in 
the agency’s five branch offices across the country. 
To enable Mr. Arthur to devote maximum attention to 
planning, strategy, and client relations, Warren Erhardt, 
media manager, handles administration of the New York 
media operation and general supervision of the buyers. 


Responsibility Split 

Buying responsibility for FSR accounts is split among 
media personnel by account. In addition to Mr. Erhardt. 
who handles 10 accounts himself, the broadcast media 
manager, Bernard G. Rasmussen, and two media buyers 
split 44 accounts between them, while Antoinette Young 
is responsible for all foreign media buying. 

While every FSR buyer is an all-media buyer, those 
with special experience with specific media form a pool 
of experts making up the Media Plans Board. If, for 
example, a campaign is in the planning stage, and it is 


decided that business publications will play a large 
experts on such pubiications are consulted, although 
account under discussion may not be in their partic 
area. 
According to Mr. Arthur, each buyer at Fuller & Smith 
& Ross “gets as close to the clients as possible,” spending 
as much time as necessary with each client for whom he 
buys, “to project himself into the sales manager’s role ij 
terms of the communications vehicles available.” At the 
same time, says Mr. Arthur, “the buyer is an extension 
of the media salesman, since he, ultimately, must present 
the media plan to the client himself. Those of us on 
buying end of this business actually owe a debt of gr. 
tude to media representatives. These men are often 
fastest source of information on overnight changes ij 
markets and media. z 
“The day of the media buyer’s role as nothing 7 
than a statistician measuring cost-per-thousand is } 
past. The entire sales structure in this country has ch 
during the last 20 years, and a buyer must be able 
determine the qualitative characteristics of a medium 
well as the efficiency or quantitative factors. He’s got to 
ask himself not the cost-per-thousand, but the cost-per 
sale. 


Yardsticks of Selection 

“When I’m interviewing a man for a buyer’s job, | 
always ask him what one yardstick he would choose to 
do his job, if he could only have one and had to select 
media with no other information. The answer I want 
to hear is ‘editorial.’ This is the best clue to the 
interests of your audience. It’s the editorial content 
that you have to combine with your client’s creative 
message to insure maximum compatibility and maximum 
audience of good prospects for your product. And that’s 
a real challenge to the media buyer.” 

In addition to editorial, Mr. Arthur lists these yard- 
sticks of media selection, in order of importance: 

Circulation. “Not only ‘how many,’ but also ‘who’.” 

The advertising record of each medium. “By this, 
I don’t necessarily mean whether or not your direct com- 
petitors use it, but as a vote of confidence in a medium.” 

“And an increasingly important factor is what 
I call the ‘mileage ability’ of a medium.” This, he 
explains, can be boiled down to “what you can do with 
an advertisement before it appears and after it appears, 
among wholesalers, retailers, and even among the ulti- 
mate customers, with point of purchase and other pro- 
motion.” 

Mr. Arthur believes that there will probably never be 
a sure technique to compare different broad groups of 
media. “You can start with the same cost-per-thousand. 
But there will always be room for debate about media 
comparison, because the best use of any medium depends 
on what you are going to say to whom.” 

“Everyone seems to be groping for a slide-rule method 
to compare media. But I don’t believe that this particular 
millennium will ever be achieved, because every product, 
its related market, and the message you are trying to get 
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PLANNING AT FSR. Gerald T. Arthur (pointing to map), Fuller & Smith & Ross vice presi- 
dent in charge of media, goes over plans for the agency’s new radio network with 


(left to right) Annette Young, export media manager; Warren Erhardt, media man- 
ager; Bernard Rasmussen, broadcast media manager; William Laffey, media buyer; 
Thomas W. Brander, Jr., media buyer, and Dorothy Shahinian, associate media buyer. 


across to that market must be treated as a separate entity 
with its own unique objectives. You can’t generalize about 
any medium. There’s no such thing as a bad medium. 
It’s just a question of the medium that can best fulfill a 
particular client’s objectives. 

“In television, for example, it’s demonstration. With 
television you can change mass buying habits overnight. 
This is its ability to accelerate the selling message—an 
example of what I call a medium’s ‘IQ’ or impact quotient. 

“Every medium has something. While the print media 
have been slow in getting around to selling their true 
potential, I think they are approaching the right track 
with the Saturday Evening Post’s ‘Ad Page Exposure’ 
concept. 

“If FSR has any one method to come up with maximum 
eflective use of any given medium, it’s our simple for- 
mula, C +- D = I, Concentration plus Domination equals 
Impact, Identification, or Influence. This simply means 
that, regardless of which one medium you decide is best 
to reach the prime potential customers and users of a 
particular product, we really dominate that one medium 
before spreading out into others.” 


$50 Million Billing 

While Fuller & Smith & Ross is one of the largest indus- 
trial agencies, billing close to $50 million annually, so 
many of its large “industrial” clients have diversified into 
consumer product fields that its total media budget is 
broken down similar to that of many an agency with a 
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stable full of consumer goods. Total consumer billing now 
runs approximately 60 per cent. 

Here’s the breakdown: consumer magazines, 44 per 
cent; television and radio, 31 per cent; business publica- 
tions, 18 per cent; newspapers, 6 per cent; and outdoor, 
1 per cent. 

In addition to diversification, such clients as Alcoa 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford have taken the path of adver- 
tising their customers’ products direct to consumers. 
Alcoa backs aluminum boats, appliances, and even furni- 
ture, while Libbey-Owens-Ford promotes automobile 
sales, in order to sell more safety glass to Detroit. 

Among FSR’s pioneering in new ways to use existing 
media was the double gatefold in Life last summer for the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 

In the broadcast area, in addition to the five-way re- 
gional split of the NBC Radio Network, several new 
developments are in the negotiating stage. One is an 
agreement with four television and two radio stations in 
various parts of the country to act virtually as research 
outposts for the agency. Test commercials in both media 
will be integrated with listening and viewing patterns, 
testing of compatible programing and commercial com- 
binations, and merchandising and shelf movement of 
various products in these test markets. 

An ambitious plan to establish an international radio 
network covering the entire free world is also contem- 
plated. Where feasible, says Mr. Arthur, and when world- 
wide time segments can be integrated, programing will 
be live and simultaneous. 
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ANALYSIS OF 12 MILLION INQUIRIES: II. 





How Thickness of Issue, 
Seasons, Affect Inquiries 


By Dr. Daniel Starch 





MepIA/SCOPE is proud to present to its readers an 
exclusive three-part study by Daniel Starch and 
Staff entitled, “Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries.” 
It took three years of research to complete, and it 
is the first basic doctrine on such subjects as posi- 
tion, size, and color since the Starch “Analysis of 
5 Million Inquiries” (published 1930). The topics: 


JANUARY 
Preface 
Introduction 
Validity 
How Much Does Size of Advertisements Influence 
Returns? 
How Does Color in Advertisements Affect 
Inquiries? 
Does Position Affect Inquiries? 
Does Location on a Right or Left Page Make a 
Difference? 
FEBRUARY 
Does Thickness of Issue Influence Inquiries? 
Do Inquiries Vary by Seasons? 
How Repetition of Advertisements Affects Inquiries. 
Do Inquiries Follow Advertisement Readership? 
How Much Do Inquiries to Different Insertions of 
the Same Advertisements Vary? 
Inquiries, Circulations, and Types of Magazines 
MARCH 
How Many Inquiries Do Advertisements Bring? 
What Kind of Offers and Products Bring Inquiries? 
How Fast Do Inquiries Come In? 
How Do Coupons Affect Returns? 
Has the Practice of Soliciting Inquiries Increased 
or Decreased? 


Summary 


—The Editor 
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Influence of repetition on inquiries and 
relationship between inquiries and readership 
also discussed in this three-years’ study. 


THICKNESS OF ISSUE 
HICKNESS of issue, that is, total editorial and 


advertising pages of a publication, has some effe¢ 
on number of inquiries sent in. Within the range of 100 
to 200 pages, the difference is moderate. To make the 
comparisons specific, inquiries were tabulated from ad- 
vertisements of the same size, for the same products, 
making the same kind of offers, but appearing in issues 
of various sizes of the same publication. These results 
for any given product, advertisement size, and so on, 
were expressed in relative numbers for each publication 
separately. These numbers were then combined in one 
final set of figures. 

The findings are shown in the accompanying chart. 
If we take inquiries from advertisements in issues con- 
taining 150 pages as equal to 100, a smooth curve indi 
cates that issues of 100 to 125 pages would bring in about 
104 inquiries, and issues of 175 to 200 pages would bring 
in about 98 inquiries. 

Within the range up to 200 pages, the effect of 
thickness of issue is moderate. For larger issues, 
the decline in inquiries becomes more rapit. 
These results follow closely the same pattern that wa 
found in our 1930 study. 

The explanation appears to be that while readers spend 
more total time reading a thick issue than a thin omg 
they do not spend as much more time in proportion ® 
the number of additional pages. Readers will spend cot 
siderably more time reading a 300-page issue than # 
100-page issue, but they are not likely to spend thre 


times as much time. 


INQUIRIES VARY BY SEASONS 


4 
The number of inquiries differs noticeably @ 
different times of the year. There are two high 
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points, one in February, and one in September, 
and two low points, one in June, and the other in 
December. If the average returns per advertisement per 
month per million circulation are equal to 100, the high 
point in February is approximately 120, and in Septem- 
ber 115, and the low points in June and in December are 
approximately 80. For this problem, only returns re- 
ceived during the first month after insertion of an adver- 
tisement were used. The accompanying chart gives the 
actual data values as well as the fitted trend values by 
months. 

The 1930 study showed very much the same differ- 
ences. The high points were in February and October, 
and the low points were in June and December. The 
difference between the high and the low points appears to 
be somewhat less in the present study than in the 1930 
study. The range in the relative numbers between the 
highest and the lowest points was 50, i.e., 130 in Febru- 
ary and 80 in December. In the present study, the range 
is from 120 in February to 80 in June, a difference of 
40 points. 


REPETITION OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


As advertisements or similar advertisements in a cam- 
paign making the same offer are repeated, do inquiries 
hold up or decline? One might expect a decline, since 
those who had asked for the offer would not ask for it 
again when they see succeeding advertisements. Returns 
were tabulated for advertisements for the same company 
and product appearing usually a month apart in the 
same magazine and making the same offer (but usually 
not the same picture, copy, and layout.) Taking inquiries 
for the first advertisement in a series as 100, results for 
successive insertions were: 


Successive Insertions 
2 3 4 5 
Inquiries 76 63 57 58 








Inquiries from successive insertions do decline, 
more at first, less thereafter. The drop for the 
second insertion is about 25 per cent. It is another 
15 per cent for the third insertion and about 5 
per cent more for the fourth. From that point 
on, returns level off at around 60 per cent. If the 
advertisements are discontinued for about six months 
and then resumed, there is a resurgence of inquiries back 
up to approximately the original level, and the decline 


again follows the same pattern as for the first six months. 


What happens to readership scores for the same adver- 
tisements? Do they hold up or decline? Readership scores 
for the same advertisements were compiled. 


Successive Insertions 


l 2 3 4 5 6 
Noted Scores 100 96 99 97 97 98 





Readership scores did not decline. Bear in mind that 
while the offer was the same in each succeeding adver- 
tisement, the advertisements themselves were not the 


same, i.e., there were changes in pictures, layout, and 


copy. 


DO INQUIRIES FOLLOW 
ADVERTISEMENT READERSHIP? 


This question is sometimes asked by advertisers who 
attempt to relate readership and inquiries for individual 
advertisements. They are puzzled when they find differ- 
ences and at times deviations in opposite directions. A 
high readership advertisement may have a low number 
of inquiries and vice versa. 

First, it should be recognized that for individual adver- 
tisements there is no necessary relationship between 
reading and inquiry returns. It has already been shown 
that some types of offers do better than others; putting 
an easy-to-mail coupon in the advertisement increases 
returns over no coupon, etc. None of these factors is 
directly a cause for more or less reading of the advertise- 


100 equals 
inquiries 




















per issue 
of 150 pages 





total pages 
per issue 
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ment as a whole. This situation is easily seen by noting 
what happens to inquiry returns when a free offer is 
changed to a 10-cent charge. Substituting “Send 10¢” in 
place of “Free” in the small print in the coupon, will 
greatly reduce inquiries, but have no effect on over-all 
advertisement readership. 


Reasonable Performance Relationships 


On individual advertisements there are differences and 
at times contradictory results between inquiry returns and 
readership. However, when these individual deviatior. 
are leveled out by combining results from many adver- 
tisements, readership and inquiry performance corre- 
spond reasonably well. 

Fifteen advertisements appeared, each in two or more 
magazines, for which both readership scores and inquiry 
records were available. The average “Noted” score for 
all insertions of the same advertisement was taken as 100. 
The scores for the individual insertions were then ex- 
pressed in relative numbers, and all advertisements classi- 
fied as above or below average. The same was done with 
the inquiry records for the same advertisements and in- 
sertions. 

In the case of each advertisement, the insertion with 
the above-average “Noted” score and its corresponding 
inquiry record was listed on one side, and the insertion 
with the below-average readership score and its inquiry 
record was listed on the other. The averages for these 
15 pairs were as follows: 








Noted 
scores Inquiries 
Insertions having above-average Noted scores 111 
Inquiry records for the same insertions 117 
Insertions having below-average Noted scores 89 
Inquiry records for the same insertions 83 
\verage 100 100 


Thus the insertions with high readership averaged 111, 
and the inquiries for the same insertions averaged 117. 
The insertions of the same advertisements with low read- 
ership averaged 89 and their corresponding inquiry rec- 
ords averaged 83. It appears, therefore, that over-all 
readership performance and inquiry performance go to- 
gether, with inquiries having a somewhat broader range 
than “Noted” readership. 


Thirty-one Series Analyzed 

The above analysis employed the Noted readership for 
the whole advertisement. What happens when reading 
scores for just the coupon part of the advertisements are 
compared with inquiry results? Thirty-one series of ad- 
vertisements were analyzed. The advertisements in each 
series were of the same size and color, appeared in the 
same magazine, and contained the same offer by the 
same advertiser. The advertisement in each series which 
had the highest coupon reading score was taken as equal 
to 100. The other advertisements in the same series were 
given corresponding relative values in descending order 
in accordance with relative coupon reading. Then the 
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number of inquiries for the advertisement at the top 
coupon reading was taken as 100, and corresponding 
relative values were computed for the inquiry numbersg 
the other advertisements in each series. These rel, 
numbers for the 31 series of advertisements were 
combined with the following results: 










& 
P] 
Advertisements in Descending Order of Coupon = «+ — 
Readership from Left to Right 3 
1 2 3 4 
Coupon reading scores 100 82 72 64 
Corresponding inquiry returns 100 82 77 73 


For individual advertisements, coupon readership and 
inquiry performance may vary considerably and at time 
be actually contradictory. Averages of coupon readership 
and inquiry records for series of advertisements, how 
ever, parallel each other fairly closely. 

(These findings are based on data derived from adver. 
tisements in large circulation magazines. In the case of 
advertisements in publications designed for specialized 
product or service groups, such as industrial magazines, 





there is the possibility that advertisements with fairly full after 
information and high readership may elicit fewer in. circul 
quiries than advertisements with scant information re nitely 
quiring further elucidation for interested readers.) revers 
Both | 

DIFFERENT INSERTIONS — 

OF THE SAME ADVERTISEMENT ra 

en 

A company may run advertisement A in a magazine numb 
and receive a total of 1,000 inquiries. The same company was r 
may run advertisement B in a later issue of the same J of ing 
magazine and receive 900 inquiries. Both had the same F rent 
offer. The conclusion usually drawn is that advertisement diiesy 
A had qualities in its make-up (theme, pictures, words, Cor 
layout) that made it a better advertisement than B for . 
producing inquiries. How reliable is that conclusion? al 
On the face of it, it is indisputable that A produced ; 
100 more inquiries than B. But does this one test really = 
prove the superior inquiry strength of A over B? Data esa 
from this study elearly indicate that judging the inquiry- ae 
producing strength of advertisements on the basis of § ™@t 
returns from single insertions is not very reliable, unless - I 
so W 


the difference is large. The following examples illustrate 
response patterns which were found quite commonly 
throughout the data submitted to us by cooperating Many 


companies. 


Company F ran advertisement A in magazine N and Con 
received 1,087 inquiries per million circulation. A month = 
ment 


later it ran advertisement B in the same magazine and 
received 1,213 inquiries per million circulation. Both broug! 
advertisements were the same size and contained the 
same offer. Advertisement B received 126 more inquiries broug| 
than advertisement A and would clearly appear to be the 
better advertisement for producing inquiries. 
Advertisement A, however, was also run in magazine 
P, a month after it appeared in magazine N. There it 
brought 1,597 returns per million circulation. Advertise 
ment B likewise was inserted in magazine, P, a month 
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ly full after it appeared in N. Returns were 992 per million factors at work. Note the variations in response for each 
er in circulation. In this instance advertisement A would defi- comparison. 
mn fe nitely appear to be the better advertisement, just the tienes ai 
reverse of the results for magazine N by a wide margin. P 
Both magazines were large circulation publications known Company F 
to have highly similar types of readers. Chronological Advertisement A 95 123 
‘ a aia Advertisement B 105 77 
order of appearance of the same advertisements in differ- eaunies Too Too 
ent magazines apparently was not a determining factor in 
azine number of inquiries brought in. The advertisement that Magazine — 
npany was run first in the one case produced the larger number Company G 
same of inquiries. whereas in the other magazine the advertise- Advertisement A 108 79 
= ment that ran first produced the smaller number of Advertisement B 22 j21 
pment : \verage 100 100 
returns. 
a Company G ran advertisement A in magazine R and on On i “ee 
9 7 received 64 inquiries per million circulation. Two months Company H 
tal later it ran advertisement B in the same magazine and Advertisement A 59 77 
received 54 inquiries per million circulation. Advertise- Advertisement B 141 123 
really : : . ‘ Average 100 100 
Data ment A ran the same month in magazine S that it ap- 
yuiry- peared in magazine R, and brought 28 returns. Advertise- Moving now to the inspection of a large mass of 
to ae ment B also appeared two months later in magazine S inquiry data, the indications are that returns from 
nid and brought 43 inquiries. The results in this instance an individual advertisement can move appreciably 
strat also were just the reverse in. these two publications. up or down depending upon factors other than the 
nonly inquiry-pulling power of the advertisement itself. 
ating Many Factors at Work In short, in the situation referred to at the start of this 
; section, it is entirely possible that advertisement B would 
| a Company H ran advertisement A in magazine N. It have pulled 1,000 inquiries and advertisement A only 
ronth brought 368 inquiries per million circulation. Advertise- 900, had the two advertisements appeared in different 
a ment B, inserted five months later in the same magazine, issues (of the same magazine) than those that actually 
Both brought 872 returns per million circulation. Advertise- carried them. 
1 the ment A was also inserted in magazine O, and there it In other sections of this report it has been shown that 
siries brought 314 inquiries per million circulation. Advertise- inquiry response does not vary substantially by such 
e the ment B, six months later in magazine O, brought 532 factors as right- versus left-hand page, position in the 
returns. In this instance, advertisement B was definitely magazine, and most of the purely mechanical aspects. 
azine | More productive of inquiries in both magazines than However, these are average situations. They do not imply 
re it advertisement A. that for the individual advertisement these factors have 
rtise- Summarizing these results and expressing them in no bearing. In each specific situation each advertisement 
onth telative numbers, we have an indication of the various is in competition for the reader’s time with everything 
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else in the issue, particularly the editorial matter and 
advertisements that are adjacent or near it in the maga- 
zine. Page seven, a right-hand page, may have an average 
position value over 52 issues. However, it may have a 
plus value in one issue and a minus value in another. 
It may even be that, in a given issue, page seven has a 
plus value when used by advertiser X and a minus value 
when used by advertiser Y. 

Drawing conclusions from the inquiry response pro- 
duced from single insertions of the same advertisement 
can be misleading, particularly where the response differ- 
ences are not large. The same rule applies as that which 
has proved sound when using other forms of advertising 
response measurements. Draw conclusions only from a 
minimum of several cases. Since the conditions surround- 
ing different insertions are never precisely the same, it is 
important to look for consistency of performance. If ad- 
vertisement A out-produces advertisement B in three out 
of four comparable situations, advertisement A is likely 
to be the better advertisement. If A’s performance is 
judged only on the basis of the one case out of four 
where it lost to B, an erroneous conclusion is likely to be 


drawn. 


Readership Scores Vary 


Readership scores of the same advertisement inserted 
in different magazines or in different issues of the same 
magazine usually also differ by varying amounts. And by 
the same token, as pointed out above, conclusions based 
on readership scores of single insertions are not very 
reliable unless the differences are large. Conclusions 
should be drawn from averages of several insertions or 
from trends disclosed by several insertions rather than 
from individual cases. 

Variations in readership scores appear actually 
to be less than variations in inquiries for the same 
advertisements. Inquiries and readership scores were 
tabulated for cases in which the same advertisement 
appeared in two or more issues of the same or different 
magazines, or for cases in which two or more advertise- 
ments in a series with some changes in copy, but making 
the same offer, appeared in two or more issues of the 
same or different magazines. The average of each series 
of two or more identical or similar advertisements was 
taken as 100 for inquiries and also 100 for “Noted” 
scores. The results for 37 advertisements showed a mean 
variation of 15 points for inquiry returns and a mean 
variation of 10 points for “Noted” scores for the same 
advertisements. 


INQUIRIES, CIRCULATIONS, 
AND TYPES OF MAGAZINES 


To what extent do inquiries vary by types of maga- 
zines? How closely do they follow circulations? Some 
light may be thrown on these questions by analyzing in- 
quiries to the same advertisements as they appeared in 
different magazines. In doing this it is always good to 
keep in mind all the elements that go to influence the 
final figures. Relationships are important. 
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Tabulations were made of returns per million circulg. 
tion for advertisements of the same size, color, offer, and 
product for the publications in which each advertisement 
appeared. These figures for individual advertisements 
were then expressed in relative numbers for the various 
publications in which a given advertisement appeared, 
These numbers were then further combined for all adver. 
tisements for which data were available. 

The first question is, “Is there a difference between 
weekly and monthly magazines in the number of inquiries 
received?” Based on returns for the same advertisements 
which appeared in one or more weekly magazines on the 
one hand, and in one or more monthly magazines on the 
other, the answer is, no. Expressed in relative numbers, 
the results showed that: 


If returns for weekly magazines equal........................... 100.0 
Returns for monthly magazines equal............................ 99.9 


These figures, as just stated, were for the same adver- 
tisements and offers appearing in both types of large, 
general circulation magazines. 

The next question is, “Does the number of inquiries 
received from advertisements in different magazines fol- 
low differences in circulations, differences in number of 
primary readers, differences in total audience?” Tabula- 
tions were made of total returns for advertisements of the 
same size, color, offer, and product for the large circulation 
general weeklies in which each advertisement appeared. 
These figures for individual advertisements were then 
expressed in relative numbers as between publications. 
These numbers were then combined for all advertisements 
for which data were available. 

In the following table, the first column gives the rela- 
tive number of total returns for Collier's, Look, Post, 
and Life. These data are not expressed in terms of per- 
million circulation as in previous tables. Collier’s is used 
as the base 100, since it received the smallest total number 
of inquiries from advertisements and had the smallest 
circulation. This column shows, for example, that the 
average advertisement in Look produced 27 per cent more 
total inquiries than the same advertisement in Collier's, 
and that the average advertisement in Life produced 7% 
per cent more total inquiries than the same advertisement 
in Collier’s. 

The second column shows ABC circulation ratios as of 
December 31, 1954. The third column shows the ratio of 
primary readers for the 1954 time period from the Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report Number 50, while the fourth 
column gives total audience ratios for the nearest avait 
able time period as reported in the Look sponsored study 
published in 1955. 


Primary Total | 





Actual ABC Readers Audience. 
Inquiry Cireulation 10 Years + 10 Years + 
Ratios Ratios Ratios __ Ratios _ 
Collier's 100 100 100 100 
Look 127 107 114 168 
Post 129 120 124 137 
Life 175 151 162 239 
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The figures show that, using ABC circulations as the 
single guide, inquiry returns are underestimated for Post. 
Life, and Look—underestimated by as much as 20 per- 
centage points for Look and 24 percentage points for Life. 

Much better estimates are obtained by using primary 
readers as the guide. Post, and particularly Life and 
Look, are still underestimated, but the underestimates are 
cut nearly in half, namely, to 13 points for Look and 13 
points for Life. 

The total audience figures produce the poorest esti- 
mates. Post, Look, and Life are all overestimated, Look 
by 41 points and Life by 64 points. 


Better Estimates Obtainable 


The data suggest that better estimates of relative in- 
quiry returns would be obtained from a combination of 
primary reader and audience data. In the following table, 
the primary reader column is repeated from the preceding 
table. Column two shows the ratios of secondary readers 
\ie., the total audience minus the primary readers). This 
gives two mutually exclusive groups of readers, namely, 
primary readers and secondary readers. This table shows. 
for example, that Look had (1954) 14 per cent more 
primary readers and 171 per cent more secondary readers 
than Collier’s. 





Primary Secondary 
Readers Readers 
Ratios Ratios 
Collier's 100 100 
Look 114 271 
Post 124 163 
Life 162 385 


What combination of these primary and secondary 
reader data produces a good estimate of the total inquiry 
returns as between magazines? Column two in the follow- 
ing table shows the ratios resulting from adding primary 
and secondary readers, with five secondary readers 













































counted as equal to one primary reader. This combina- 
tion gives a remarkably close prediction of the actual 
average relative inquiry returns from advertisements in 
ihe large circulation weekly magazines found in the rec- 
ords submitted to us by advertisers who participated. 


Primary 
Plus Secondary 





Actual (Weighted As 
Inquiry One-Fifth) 
Ratios Ratios 
Collier's 100 100 
Look 127 129 
Post 129 127 
Life 175 184 


It should be noted that persons who read pass-on copies 
of magazines or read them in libraries or reception offices 
may not feel so free to tear out coupons for making in- 
quiries. Or, in the case of pass-on copies, the coupon 
may already have been removed. The probability that a 
given pass-on reader would also wish to tear out a specific 
coupon already removed no doubt is minimal, since the 
total number of coupons returned is very small in relation 
to the number of copies of a magazine in circulation. But 
this situation must exist to some degree and must result 
in reducing the inquiry responsiveness of secondary 
readers. 

In an effort to throw some light on this situation, we 
looked at the inquiry response records for advertisements 
which did not have a tear-out coupon, i.e., situations 
where the advertisement was not defaced by the act of 
sending in an inquiry. Eliminating all the coupon adver- 
tisements greatly reduced the sample of advertisements 
available for study, and hence yielded less stable data. 
However, this sub-sample showed no statistically signifi- 


cant difference in findings from the totals reported above. 
* 


The third and final part of Dr. Starch’s “Analysis of 12 
Million Inquiries” will appear in the March issue of Mevia 
scope.—The Editor. 
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COMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES: IV. 




























“Total Effect” Is Called The Key 
To Meaningful Media Comparisons | ‘« 
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® Audience reach only one dimension of 

By Dr. Thomas E. Coffin media effect. The | 
© Depth of impression must also be considered. en 

© Audience multiplied by impact gives “total effect.” = 
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‘NAN MEDIA be compared? The fashionable answer components, each of which thereby stands a better chance "edu 
(= this question, the easy answer, is no, they are too of being measured. cost 
different. In commonsense terms, the total effect of a medium is § sad 
The constructive answer is yes, if we can find compara- the product of two attributes: the breadth of its reach, mere 
ble terms. I should like to propose a set of terms which | and the depth of the impression it creates. A medium is It 
think are capable of comparing media on equitable effective to the extent that it both reaches people ani § only 
grounds. influences them. that 
My objective is to outline a systematic framework The total effect resulting is what, in the long run, th § SP 
within which sound and meaningful comparisons can be advertiser pays his money for. This is what the medium degre 
made. This is not to say that I believe we can go out produces for him, and this is the framework in which § ‘¥4S! 
tomorrow and start making such comparisons on a regu- it is therefore just and proper to compare one medium medi 
lar basis. No syndicated service currently exists which with another. medi 
supplies the needed data. But if we can get focussed Any measures short of this, by leaving out one dimen Th 
clearly on the necessary conditions for media compari- sion or another, will shortchange one medium or another physi 
sons, we will have made a long step forward. Designing and therefore be inequitable. it re 
an explicit set of objectives or specifications is half the It is the current fashion to attempt the comparison of tions 
battle in making the impossible possible. media chiefly in terms of the first dimension alone: reach. use fi 
Much of the dissatisfaction with present-day media com listin 

The “Total Effect” Concept parisons in terms of cost, audience, and cost per thousand effect 
The necessary condition under which media can is an expression of the persistent feeling that such analyses ge 
properly be compared, I propose, is that of meas- are incomplete. Something is missing. “4 
uring, as nearly as possible, the total effect of the The shortcoming in current CPM analyses is that they i 


compare media only in the quantitative or “horizontal” 
dimension, not taking into account the qualitative or ay 
“vertical” dimension. We intuitively recognize that media to ta 
have depth as well as breadth. Call it impact, persuasive 
ness, pulling power, anyone who deals much with media 
develops the feeling that they have more than just “reach.” 

Dr. Thomas E. Coffin is director of research for National Each medium has, too, its characteristic quality of depth 
Broadcasting Company. After graduate work in social psy- of impression and ability to elicit response, which is a 


chology at Princeton, he was a research psychologist in lid and i b : ne 
Illinois and Connecticut before becoming chairman of the vane end Unportemt an sttribute as te quentialive “Was 


psychology department at Hofstra College. He joined NBC We can go farther, however, than just to say that the 
in 1949. qualitative values must be given consideration. The mist 
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media. 

Left in such broad terms, this statement would be no 
contribution. The promising new insight is that the con- 
cept of “total effect” can, in fact, be broken down into its 
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ing ingredient—let’s subsume it under the broad term 
“impact” —can be entered directly into the media ques- 
tion. And when you get it in there you have an equation 
in terms of which media can—and properly—be compared. 
An equation which counts depth of impression as well as 
size of audience is giving credit to both the quantitative 
and the qualitative values of each medium. 


4 Formula for “Total Effect” 


Interestingly, the basic formulation is very sim- 
ple: The total effect of an advertising medium is 
the product of its audience size times its impact. 
Expressing these relationships in a simple mathematical 
statement : 


Effect = Audience Impact 


The number of people reached multiplied by the impact 
on each person reached, equals the total effect generated. 
Thus, if we conceive of one dimension (reach, or 
audience size) as the horizontal, and the other dimension 
(depth of impression or impact per person reached) as 
the vertical, we see that both measures can be combined 
to yield a single index representing the total effect of a 
medium. As illustrated in Figure I., the total effect is, 
graphically, the area of the enclosed rectangle. 

This analysis results in a concept which, if it can be 
reduced to numbers, could properly be compared against 
cost to yield meaningful and comparable costs-per-thou- 
sand—for they would be per-thousand “results” instead of 
merely per-thousand exposures or potential exposures. 

It has been argued, of course, that the medium’s 
only responsibility is to deliver an audience, and 
that the resulting impact depends on how well the 
specific advertisement is designed. This is true to a 
degree. Individual advertisements do differ in their per- 
suasiveness and in the skill with which they use the 
medium’s potentials. But it is equally true that the 
medium influences the advertisement’s impact. 

The characteristics of the medium—both in terms of its 
physical format and the character of the audience which 
it reaches—create both the opportunities and the limita- 
tions on what can be done with it. The fact that you can 
use fine art treatment in a magazine advertisement, dealer 
listings in a newspaper advertisement, music and sound 
effects in a radio commercial, continuous motion in a tele- 
vision commercial, these are facts of the medium, not of 
the skill with which the advertisement is prepared. 

These, in fact, are aspects of the very qualitative differ- 
ences among media which must be accounted for in any 
comparison which hopes to be valid. They are important 
to take into account, because we all intuitively feel that 
such inherent media characteristics do influence the me- 
dium’s impact. Therefore it is entirely just that the meas- 
ure proposed here does reflect these differences. 

At the same time it becomes evident that any 
broad generalization about the relative impact of 
media per se will have to rest upon a wide sam- 
pling of many specific advertisements within each 
medium. This will offer some assurance that individual 
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differences in the skill with which specific advertisements 
have been prepared are evened out as among media. 
Over a broad sample of advertisements, typical levels 
should emerge which characterize the medium as a whole, 
“norms” representing the performance expectancy for 
the carrier as such. These “norms” will probably vary for 
different products, advertisements of different sizes and 
types, and so on. 

Finding the proper numbers to insert in the 
formula for media effectiveness remains a chal- 
lenging but not insoluble problem. Though the nec- 
essary data are not at hand, they can be brought within 
reach. We already have a good grasp on the measurement 
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Eprror’s Nore 

Dr. Coffin’s discussion of his formula for a me- 
dium’s Total Effect is the fourth in Mepta/scope’s 
so-called “Apples and Oranges Series.” First con- 
tributor was Dr. Howard D. Hadley, director of 
research for the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. He 
was followed by John F. Maloney, director of re- 
search for Reader’s Digest. Alfred Politz came next. 
Mepia/score adapted to the series—with the per- 
mission of Mr. Politz and Life—the introduction to 
the “Study of Four Media” written by Mr. Politz 
for that study. It concerned “Six Problem Areas in 
the Comparison of Media.” In March the series will 
be continued by Lester R. Frankel, executive vice 
president of Audits & Surveys Co., Inc., and for- 
merly technical director of the Politz organization. 

It is not the purpose of this series to produce 
pieces that are fiercely partisan in respect to one 
medium or another, although the enthusiasms of 
some of our contributors may be difficult to restrain. 
The purpose is to make some progress toward the 
goai of evolving a common measure for the com- 
parison of media, and it was Dr. Coffin’s accepted 
mission to help in this endeavor. 

Mr. Politz will appear in the pages of Mepia/ 
SCOPE again—although not in the Apples and 
Oranges Series—in April. He will discuss some 
principles of media research, and one of the things 
he will criticize is the common practice of multiply- 
ing magazine audience figures by Starch readership 
scores to arrive at the publication’s effectiveness. 
This, it is noted, is an area which is closely allied 
to the theme chosen by Dr. Coffin.— Tue Epitror. 


OD 


of the audience size. And we are not so far as some would 
think from measuring depth of impression or “impact.” 

In defining the requirements for measurement of im- 
pact, we get our cue from going back to basics and 
considering the objectives of advertising. It is true that 
“media are different” in many of their specifics. But they 
have a great deal in common with respect to over-all 
objectives. 

Broadly, the over-all objective of almost all advertising 
—for whatever product and in whatever medium—is to 
generate knowledge and awareness, increase favorable 
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opinion, and influence appropriate behavior, in behalf of 
the product, service, or company being advertised. 

These, for the most part, are the fundamentals which 
advertising is trying to influence. And these fundamentals 
—knowledge, awareness, attitudes, behavior—can be meas- 
ured. Not as precisely, certainly, as the ABC can count 
copies of a magazine. But measured reasonably well, as 
evidenced by the fact that most of us in research—whether 
by simple devices or by Guttman scales and semantic dif- 
ferentials—are engaged in measuring them every day. 

Therefore I would propose that this second di- 
mension of media evaluation be conceived in terms 
of the medium’s ability to influence its audience at 
the successive levels of awareness, attitude, and be- 
havior. The measure of impact is the medium’s ability to 
effect a change in the advertiser’s score on these counts 
among its audience. 

Just as audience size provides an index of quantitative 
differences among media, impact measurements can give 
us an index of qualitative differences. These qualitative 
differences may be a function of: 

1. Audience characteristics — reaching people more 
easily converted to the advertiser's message. 

2. Editorial or programing content—providing a more 
persuasive context for the sales message. 

3. Inherent media characteristics—combining several 
communicating abilities such as sight, sound, motion, 
color. 

However these qualitative differences arise, they deter- 
mine, to a significant degree, the changes which a unit of 
advertising can produce in the audience’s awareness, 
attitude, and behavior. 


Measuring Impact 


In measuring media impact, the objective is to 
isolate, as clearly as possible, the specific effects of 
the advertisement or campaign under study from 
the possible effects of other advertising factors 
such as exposure to competitive advertising and 
other non-advertising factors such as differences in 
marketing conditions. 

There are several typical approaches to this sort of 
problem. In each case the critical element is the degree 
of control we can exercise over the influence of extrane- 
ous factors on changes in the levels of awareness, attitude, 
and behavior. This is a problem in experimental design, 
challenging the researcher’s creativity in devising suitable 
controls. Today our methods are imperfect. But as our 
experience increases, we may anticipate an increase in the 
precision of impact measures such as we have already 
achieved in measures of audience. 

To aid the researcher, a considerable technical litera- 
ture already exists on the subject of experimental design, 
much of which is applicable to the problems faced in 
impact analysis. 

Illustrative approaches would include: 

e “Before and after” measurement of awareness, atti- 
tude, and behavior among a pre-selected sample of the 
audience. In this design we must strive especially for con- 
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These are the two dimensions of Total Effect: The medium's Total Effect is the 
product of horizontal “reach” (Audience) multiplied by vertical depth of impres- 


sion (Impact) 


Figure 1. 
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The formule (E =Ax!) yields same Total Effect index for o medium regardless 


of audience definition used. 


Figure 2. 
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trol over other advertising and non-advertising influences 


during the period under study. 


e Measurement of differences in awareness, attitude, 
and behavior levels among exposed vs. unexposed groups 
at a single point in time. Here the chief control problem 
is equating the groups for differences in characteristics 
which may influence their levels. 

e Even better is a combination of the foregoing, in 
which both exposed and unexposed groups are studied 
“before and after.” Additional refinements can also be 
added to control for such influences as conditioning. 
(And in all these designs the groups studied, of course, 
may be markets rather than individuals. ) 

e Still more complex designs are available, making 
use of such principles as factorial design, Latin squares, 
etc. 

Similarly, in the area of measuring awareness, attitude, 
and behavior, there exists an extensive literature on meas- 
urement techniques applicable to the problem. Typical 
measures frequently employed include: 

e Measures of knowledge and awareness, such as 
brand-name recognition, package and trademark recogni- 
tion, slogan identification, brand-product association and 
playback of copy points. 

e Measures of attitude and opinion, such as brand- 
preference ratings, 11-point attitude scales, Guttman scal- 
ing, Q-sorts, semantic differentials, image profiles, and 
buying-intention scales. 

e Measures of behavior, such as purchase-discussions, 
inquiries, visits to dealers or showrooms, and actual pur- 
chases. 

The measures used, naturally, should be chosen for 
their relevance to the particular advertising under inves- 
tigation. In many instances a good case can be made for 
devoting principal attention to the areas of awareness and 
attitude, rather than actual purchasing, since purchasing 
is more subject to influence by extraneous factors such as 
price and distribution, and thus presents more difficult 
control problems. 


Self-Adjusting Aspect of the Formula 


One attribute of the formula E =A I has special 
value in the confused picture of current media research. 
Audience size has been measured by a wide variety of tech- 
niques, producing conflicting results. The multiplicity of 
measures and lack of equivalents in different media has 
been one recognized stumbling block in inter-media com- 
parisons. This problem of equivalency of measurement, 
from one medium to another, is greatly diminished under 
the “total-effect” approach, since total-effect scores tend to 
be self-adjusting. 

This is because an overstatement or understate- 
ment in the “audience” dimension tends automati- 
cally to be offset by a corresponding decrease or 
increase in the “impact” dimension. The reason is 
easy to see. Consider first the case of a single medium. If 
a “loose” definition of audience is used, it will include 
many persons who have had only slight contact with the 
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medium and its advertising, and who therefore will have 
had only a slight impression registered upon them. Thus 
the formula will be multiplying a large audience figure by 
a relatively small figure of impact per person. 

If, however, a “tight” definition of audience is used, it 
will count in only those who have had more intense con- 
tact with the advertising, and will therefore have had a 
deeper impression registered. Here the formula will mul- 
tiply a smaller audience figure by a larger impact per 
person figure, resulting in a self-correction which pro- 
duces the same total effect. 

This compensatory relationship between audience and 
impact is illustrated in Figure II. Medium M has a hypo- 
thetical total audience per issue of 100 readers. Thirty of 
the issue readers also read the advertisement whose impact 
we are measuring. Another 30 read the page on which the 
advertisement appeared but not the advertisement itself. 
Let us assume that the impact measure is identification of 
a slogan featured in the advertisement for the first time. 
Let us further assume that the slogan registered with and 
could be identified by 50 per cent of the readers of the 
advertisement (15 of the 30). Now, using the total-effect 
formula, let us compute E at each of the three audience 
exposure levels indicated: 

1. All readers of the issue (100)—a “loose” definition. 

2. All readers of the page (60)—a “moderate” defini- 
tion. 

3. Advertisement readers only (30)—a “tight” defini- 
tion. 

In each case, the same E value (15) is obtained—i.e., 
the advertising in medium M converted 15 persons to a 
knowledge of the slogan. The loose definition produces a 
large audience (100), but a relatively low level of impact 
(15 per cent), multiplying out to a total effect of 15. Con- 
versely, when the audience is tightly defined, A becomes 
smaller (30), but I is proportionately greater (50 per 
cent), resulting in the same estimate of total effect (15). 


Comparing Two Media 


Let’s broaden the example to a hypothetical inter-media 
comparison of medium M with Medium T. Table I. gives 
hypothetical values for Audience, Impact, and Effect meas- 
ures in Medium T at three possible audience exposure 
levels, indicative of loose, moderate, and tight definitions. 


TABLE I. 


“TOTAL EFFECT” COMPARISONS BETWEEN MEDIA 
Audience Definition Used 


Tight Moderate Loose 
Medium: M T M T M T 
Audience : 
Measure 30 40 60 60 100 80 
Impact Measure 50% 60% 25% 40% 15% 30% 
Total Effect Index 15 24 15 24 15 24 


Assuming for simplicity that costs in the two media are 
equal, we can easily perceive the distortions which would 
be caused by CPM audience-only comparisons. The out- 
come would depend entirely on which exposure definition 
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happened to be chosen for the comparison. Under one 
audience definition, T looks more efficient, in the next 
definition the two look equal, and in the third M leads. 
This leaves the field wide open for the arbitrary selection 
of that audience measure most favorable to the selector’s 
preconceptions and self-interest, which is precisely the 
situation obtaining in inter-media conflicts today. 

Contrast this with the situation which results from a 
total-effect, rather than an audience-only comparison. If 
the analysis is carried through to include the different 
levels of impact achieved among the variously defined 
audiences, the same picture of relative efficiency is 
obtained no matter which definition is used. Medium M 
converted 15 persons, and Medium T 24 persons, to a 
knowledge of the slogan. Regardless of whether the defi- 
nitions are loose or tight, equivalent or non-equivalent. 
the same total effect index emerges—surely a sounder and 
more tenable situation in which to find ourselves. 


Another Example 


This example also illustrates another advantage of the 
total-effect comparison. It can go far to minimize our 
dependence upon being able, eventually, to devise and 
implement truly equivalent audience measures for the 
media to be compared. It is preferable, of course, to make 
our media comparisons at levels as equivalent as possible. 
But because of the differing characteristics of media and 
the limitations of even our audience measurement tech- 
niques, this is not always possible. However, in conse- 
quence of the self-correcting nature of the A < I relation- 
ship, comparisons of total effect are much less hampered 
by these limitations than are audience-only comparisons. 

In Table I., for example, the total-effect index rates the 
two media in the same relative position to each other even 
if one is measured with a tight audience definition and the 
other with a loose definition. As-long as we get accurate 
measures of the impact levels among whatever audiences 
we do select, the total effect indexes would be comparable 
—and could be related to cost. Thus the self-adjustment 
characteristic yields a further advantage in that it makes 
it possible to compare media without the burden of estab- 
lishing exact exposure equivalents for each medium. 

A note of caution should be entered here. The self- 
adjusting or compensatory aspect of A < I operates only 
under the condition that, for a given medium, the meas- 
ures of A and of I be taken at the same level; otherwise 
it is not legitimate to multiply them, for the resulting E 
would be meaningless. To fall into the trap of attributing 
the same impact level that holds for a tightly defined 
audience to a broader, more loosely defined audience 
would destroy the workings of the formula. Moreover, the 
audience must be defined in such a way as to include all 
people among whom some impact has been registered. 

The E = A X I equation is a very generalized expres- 
sion of the mathematical relationship between the ele- 
ments of advertising effects. I have presented it here as 
an appreach to the comparison of the effectiveness of one 
medium with another. Actually, it has much wider impli- 
cations. 

We at NBC first came across these concepts in connec- 
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tion with our early research into television advertising 
effectiveness in 1950-51. The NBC-Hofstra studies of tele. 
vision’s sales effectiveness showed some television adver. 
tisers achieving greater gains than others. We found, for 
example, two food advertisers on television whose pro- 
grams had nearly equal audiences, but the gain registered 
by one advertiser was almost twice as great as that 
obtained by the second. In another case, two cigarette 
brands showed almost identical gains, though one’s audi. 
ence was half again as large as the other’s. 






Further Analysis 


These results, which emphasized the doubtful value of 
audience comparisons alone in judging the effectiveness 
of a campaign, led us on to further analysis and eventual 
development of the total-effect formula.’ We soon realized 
that though the formula was developed from a study of 
intra-media effectiveness, it also had value in comparisons 
among media. Its basic validity gives it a wide range of 
other possible applications. For example: 

e It can be used as a “diagnostic tool” in copy research 
to determine which copy elements are most effective and 
in which way, contributing to the design of advertisements 
which deliver both maximum audience and maximum 
impact. It has already independently been put to such use 
by at least one agency.” 

e It can also be used in testing the relative effectiveness 
of several advertisements in the same campaign. Analysis 
in terms of both audience and impact helps avoid the 
temptation, induced by the ready availability of recogni- 
tion scores on magazine advertisements, to build advertise. Bc 
ments with high “attention” value at the possible expense 
of “impact” value. 

e It can be used to compare the results of one cam- 
paign or advertiser with another in the same medium. In 
addition to NBC’s work on this application, at least one 
research company has published a similar but independ- 
ently developed approach to measuring the total effect of 
a campaign.* 


A Word of Caution 


My purpose here has been to suggest an equation 
for media evaluation which I believe holds genuine 
promise of becoming a powerful tool in the effort 
to achieve valid inter-media comparisons. However, 
a strong note of caution needs also to be sounded. The 
total-effect formula is an idealized representation of 
fundamental media relationships. Implementation of the 
formula depends on practical techniques which will re 
quire constant modification and improvement. It should 
be clearly realized that at the present stage of the art our 
efforts must necessarily be relatively crude and imprecise, 
our results only approximations. 

The creative media buyer inevitably recognizes the 
qualitative dimension of media effectiveness. His media 





(Continued on page 52) 












' Thomas E. Coffin, “‘The Hofstra Study," NBC, 1950, p. 79; “TV Today, Report 2,” 
NBC, 1952, pp. 56-63. 

* Erie Marder, “Gain Analysis: A Systematic Approach to Copy Testing,” Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, 1958. 

= “Wood Chips,” 1955, Vol. 1, Nos. 3 and 4. A. J. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 
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ou the Herald-Traveler than any other paper. products, travel. 
t our A new study of the Greater Boston market by Ask our rep for the facts and figures on this new 
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aa One Contract Delivers the “Big. Bulk” in Boston 
Kenyon Represented nationally by: GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Of course we're proud ofthe silver and bronze plaques, the 
medals, the handsomely lettered scrolis that make up the more than 


100 major awards won by Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 


But our finest award is written in a child’s hand on lined paper. 
It simply says, “Thank you for the toys you sent me when I was in 


the hospitl. I still have them.” 


In our 36 years of broadcasting and over 10 years of telecasting, we 
have been privileged to make many contributions to the progress of 
the industry. Our public services, our showmanship and technical skills 
are widely known. But our finest achievement, acknowledged by a 


Cotto ML ME CL peste! micl) ta Me tele Mctticst Seti h Me teMisl as) tole © isabel ae veleMhs-)t-lo- Lobel a 


Wherever there is a WLW -— Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Atlanta—there is also the warm and friendly spirit of a station 


that puts service to the community above all other considerations 


WLw-l 
Television 
Indianapolis 
Wiw-D WLW-C 
Television THE Television 
Dayton fa Yettl a7 Columbus 
Group 
WLW-T WLW-A 
Television Television 
Cincinnoti w Atlonta 
L 
w 
Radio 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo Manufacturing Corporation 











(Continued from page 48) 

selections, correspondingly, are colored by his intuitive 
“feel” for relative media impact. However, the process of 
allowing qualitative values to modify quantitative consid- 
erations has tended to remain too implicit. For the present, 
most estimates of the impact factor must be just that, 
estimates, based on past experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the media concerned. It is hoped, however, that | 
have suggested a method which may help the buyer put a 
more explicit acknowledgement of impact factors into his 
media recommendations. 


Creativity 


Moreover, though I have often used the term “formula,” 
this must not be regarded as a substitute for—nor a barrier 
to—the creative function of media selection. The “total- 
effect” approach to media evaluation, as idealized in the 
E =A I formula, does not restrict the creative media 
man. Rather, it supplies a needed tool which fosters and 
facilitates the creative process. Creativity in any field, be it 
art, literature, science or advertising, springs from a basic 
understanding and familiarity with fundamental truths. 
The formula for total effect attempts to sum up our intui- 
tive insights into basic media fundamentals in a way which 
can enhance the creative process of media evaluation and 
selection. 

To recapitulate briefly : 

—Media can be compared on an equitable basis. 








—Adequate comparisons must take into account both the 
number of people reached (audience) and the depth $ 
impression made (impact). 
—The interaction of these elements determines the T, 
Effect of a medium. Simply stated, Effect = Audience 
Impact. 
—The Impact of a medium can be measured in terms 
the changes it produces in the advertiser's “share of m 
among its audience (awareness, attitude, behavior). 
—The Total Effect approach yields the same res 
whatever audience level the measurements are taken, — 
—This self-compensating nature of the Audience 
Impact relationship makes sound comparisons po 
even in the absence of equivalent audience measureme 
What I have tried to advance here is a way of thi 
about media, a systematic framework within which 
recognized qualitative values of each medium can 
explicitly accounted for and combined with its quantits 
tive value, into a single, measurable index, properly com 
parable from one medium to another. I do not pretend @ 
be offering a finished, ready-to-use tool for solving ; 
media problems. But I do hope that this framework 
vides a basis for more orderly thought about media e : 
parison, and that it will stimulate further exploration a 
development by others concerned with progress tow 
sounder comparisons among media. 





The next contribution to Mepia/score’s Apples and Oranges 
Series will be from Lester R. Frankel, executive vice president of 
Audits & Surveys Co., Inc.—The Editor. 





How New York Agency 
Uses Media Forms 


At Johnstone, Inc., the account executive sends copies of 
the production order to all agency departments, alerting 
them to begin action on a new job. In addition to the 
media department, copies go to accounting, production, 
art, and copy departments. 


er JOHNSTONE, INC. was 
Production Order 
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The media department’s copy of the production order 
is its authorization to prepare a space estimate for client 
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approval. Johnstone’s media department does this by 
executing the estimate and confirming order, sending two 
copies to the client and keeping one copy on file. 








| WAZA rome 
| JONMNSTONE, INC. ADVERTISING 
ROCKEFELLER 
2 PLAZA at. NO. 
NEW YORE 20. N.Y. a 
ESTIMATE AND CONFIRMING ORDER 
Ld 
get 2 —— 
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When the client returns one signed copy of the estimale 
and confirming order, media orders the space, using @ 
combination space contract and insertion order that fol 
lows closely the standard AAAA “Order Blank for Publi 
cations.” 

This space contract and insertion order is also used 
in the event of revisions. Johnstone’s cancellation form is 
merely a blank sheet headed Cancellation Notice, with 
the Johnstone name and address at the top and spaces 
headed “To,” “Date,” and “Subject.” Bills are typed on 
regular letterhead stationery. —~ 
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TAKE-A-BOW DEPT.: 





Bob Jenove 


of Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


One of the oldest agencies in America is Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., founded 
1872. It may also come close to a record for variety of accounts. 

From offices in the Wall Street area, the firm serves some of the nation’s major 
financial advertisers, among them Bache & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, and The First National City Bank of New York. It is also one of the larger 
agencies in the consumer and package-goods fields, with such accounts as Buitoni 
Spaghetti, Caron Perfume, Noma Christmas Tree Lights, and Van Houten Chocolate 
Bars. Still another specialty is mail-order advertising for publishers—including 
Kiplinger, Prentice-Hall, and Funk & Wagnalls. 

All this diversification keeps Albert Frank’s media people busy. Heading the media 
department there is a personable, thirtyish executive, Vice President Robert M. 
Jenove. He started as an office boy and messenger with Donahue & Coe in 1939, 
with the ambition, originally, of becoming an accountant. Within six months he was 
promoted to the checking department, and within another half a year into media. 
Having thus found his metier, Jenove forgot all about becoming an accountant and 
has remained in the media field ever since. He joined AF-GL as media director in 
1949, and was appointed vice president in 1957. 

Any differences between buying media for general or financial accounts? 

Jenove says, “Not basically. Each account in either classification has its own special 
appeal, and seeks its own special audience. Each must be researched and analyzed 
individually. There is no one overall formula for buying media. 


Financial Pages 

“By-and-large, financial pages of the newspapers rather than run-of-paper pay out 
best for most financial accounts. However, when we are seeking a particular audience, 
such as certain top executives of leading corporations, various other approaches are 
sometimes used. Furthermore, we are constantly experimenting with all kinds of 
media. Radio, for instance, has proved tremendously effective for a number of clients 
for whom you wouldn’t think it would pay at all.” 

Situated down on Cedar Street, Albert Frank-Guenther Law’s office is a bit out of 
the usual orbit of most media men. Bob Jenove is fully aware of this, and is 
considerate in his appointments. He sees almost all the cold-callers. However, he has 
his share of conferences with associates and clients, and a telephone call before 
dropping down to see him is a good idea. 

Bob is one of those hard-to-find native New Yorkers. Born in 1922, he attended the 
School of Business at City College, specializing in statistics, marketing, and 
advertising. 

He married Florence Basset in 1945. Today the Jenoves have two children, 

Carol Ann, 12, and nine-year-old Bobby, Junior. Their home is in Franklin Square 
out in Nassau County, Long Island, where the family gets in some fishing, boating, 
and bridge. 

A good bridge player, Bob is a member of the American Contract Bridge League. 
He is also interested in old coins, and is a member of the Long Island Coin Club and 
the American Numismatic Association. 

“This spare time interest of mine in old coins,” Bob comments, “is more of a 
business than a hobby. I buy and sell old coins through mail-order advertisements.” 

He might have added that he selects the media in which the advertisements appear. 
Thus, Bob is one of very few media men who back up their media choices with money 
from their own pockets. The coin business turns a tidy profit for him, too! 


— Oranges 
sident of 





—Joun McCartuy 
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~ How Southern Comfort 


Gets Maximum Media Impact 


Strategy and tactics call for product-education inserts— 
a “Recipe Book’’—and mass-class media combination, 


OW DO you rebuild a market for a premium-priced 
product which has just about hit bottom? 

One way is to determine whether or not the answer 
lies in the media strategy and tactics, rather than creative, 
or, at least, a strong combination of the two. 

Media was given more emphasis in the advertising 
program recently by Southern Comfort Corporation and 
its advertising agency, Krupnick & Associates, Inc., both 
St. Louis. As a result, sales are clicking along today at a 
merry rate, 

It wasn’t always this way, especially in the early post- 
war years. (We're talking about World War II.) 

Introduced to consumers in the 1930’s, Southern Com- 
fort had zoomed to heady sales heights during the follow- 
ing war years. Other liquor was hard to get. Because 
Southern Comfort was the kind of product it was, the 
company was able to meet quite a demand for an alco- 
holic beverage—almost any kind. 


Peace—and Sales Trouble 


Then peace came, and with it came whiskey. Sales 
plunged swiftly downward: to 5 per cent of the previous 
year’s sales. Since then it has been a long upward climb 
for the company. (Krupnick & Associates was assigned 
the account in 1952.) 

An independent liquor house, Southern Comfort has to 
compete with the giants of a huge industry with their big 
advertising appropriations, which means that SC’s dol- 
lars must be doubly well spent. 

But advertising budgets are just one of the problems. 
There are three others just as tough: (1) product iden- 
tification and use, (2) distribution, and (3) new cus- 
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tomers. Analysis indicated that media held one of the 
keys to the solution of all three problems. But how? In 
some way the word had to get out to a huge mass 
audience and then attract selective groups of customers. 
This was a stickler. Many prospective users don’t know 
what Southern Comfort is—and understandably many 
people resist liquors with which they are unfamiliar. 
Even the company’s advertising points this out! Quote: 


WHAT IS SOUTHERN COMFORT? 


In the gracious days of the Old South, men had time 
for the finer things. One such man-of-leisure in New 
Orleans was disturbed by the taste of even the finest” 
whiskeys. He took time to “smooth his spirits” with some_ 
rare and delicious ingredients . . . and Southern Com 
was born! The formula for this unique 100 proof liquor 
has remained a family secret to this day. We think you 

like it! 

Primarily urban in its acceptance and use, South 
ern Comfort is classified by the Federal govern 
ment as a liqueur because of its 100 proof. E 
the public drinks it like a whiskey. The 
pany holds that the product is neither a 
nor a liqueur. It blends the characteristics of b 


This makes display in the retail stores a proble 
In monopoly states its place in the store is regulated 
the classification. In package liquor stores elsewhere, 
can find it almost any place. 2 

Sampling could help the situation, if Southern Comfe 
were not an alcoholic beverage. Unfortunately, Federal 
law forbids such a procedure. The company meets . 
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problem partially by offering a half-pint package with an 
attractive price and it is called a “sampler”—a frequently 
imitated industry first—which gets counter and display 
space in package stores. 


Media Selection 

Decidedly uneven national distribution complicates the 
company’s media problem, since reminding present cus- 
tomers to buy is just as important as creating new custom- 
ers. Some 49 per cent of the product is sold in 9 North- 
eastern states, 2] per cent alone in New York City. The 
12 Midwest states account for 27 per cent, 11 Western 
states for 11 per cent (including Alaska), and 17 South- 
ern states for 14 per cent. 

Pricing varies by market and tax laws, with SC gen- 

cT erally falling into the good-quality straight bourbon in 
bond group in respect to price. 

Add the strong urban acceptance of the product to this 
uneven distribution, mix in the fact that some 50 per cent 
of the sales come in the last quarter of the year, and you 

rts— @ get a media selection problem of no small proportions. 
tion. To this concoction you must add a fourth problem: how 
to create new customers. 


New Customers 


Research indicated that the market for Southern Com- 
f the fort is the mass middle-class audience. These people tend 


v? In to use Southern Comfort like a whiskey, on-the-rocks, or 
mass @ in a highball. There are others, also, who are attracted 
mers. to the product. These are the variety and new drinkers. 
know Most people who drink alcoholic liquor are sensitive 
many about the ways and talents necessary to mix a good drink. 


After all, drinking is considered a knowledgeable and 
sophisticated social function. SC marketing strategy was 
to increase the consumption by showing their present and 





uote: 


























INSERT CATALOG: A 12-page advertisement in the form of a drink 
_ftipe booklet was used as an insert in Redbook (here illustrated), 
and Coronet. 
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prospective users a variety of ways to use the product. 
It was essentially an educational effort. 

Like most liquor companies, Southern Comfort has 
often provided recipe books to encourage use of its prod- 
uct—and it has been a popular device. A “Party Book,” 
offered on the bottle’s back label, has drawn more than 
100,000 requests in the last year and one-half. But this is 
costly to produce and distribute, and the selling impact is 
quite limited. 

If the company was to increase its share of market sub- 
stantially, and educate its new users while doing it, a new 
means had to be found. There were millions of people to 


be reached. 


Media Representatives Help 


The answer to the company’s problems grew out of a 
suggestion from a media representative—Tom Bryant of 
Redbook. The new practice of inserting tear-out multiple- 
page advertisements in magazines might be adapted to a 
liquor recipe book. Why not insert a Southern Comfort 
“Recipe Book” into magazines at the peak of the selling 
season? This would provide maximum impact, incorpo- 
rate the educational aspect, and build prestige for the 
product. There would be an immediate application for 
both new and present users, a reaching of the present 
market and potential markets. 

If you get right down to it, the insert or the recipe 
book were not new. But what was new was that the 
techniques represented a basic shift in Southern 
Comfort’s media strategy and tactics: A newly 
created 12-page, tear-out recipe book (744 by 414 inches) 
would be used to reach almost 8 million readers in three 
selected magazines. Three publications, as a group, had to 
fit the distribution pattern of the product. 

Another problem was overcoming the regional 
implication of the name, Southern Comfort, which 
connoted a regional use. The result was a four-color 
presentation of “How to Make the 32 Drinks Guests Most 
Often Ask For.” Recipes from leading restaurants all over 
the country were included, with the use of SC subtly 
suggested as an alternative for other liquors where the 
recipe was suitable. In addition, a few special Southern 
Comfort food recipes were recommended. 


Sample for “Home Bar” 


The reader was urged to buy and sample on a “home 
bar” needs basis. Quite obviously, the creative pitch was 
a step above the actual market, seeking prospects aiming 
at the next higher social level. 

Actually, media strategy and tactics were necessarily 
involved with creative, since the sales messages had to be 
formulated in terms of the market to be reached and how 
it could be reached. 

Significantly, the magazines used to spearhead this 
program had been used in the past in one way or another, 
but the emphasis was considerably different. 

Some $150,000 of a $260,000 advertising appropria- 
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tion for the year was crammed into the last three months 
of 1958. 

Esquire was chosen for October—a publication with a 
lot of men readers and prestige in merchandising adver- 
tising. 

Redbook was used in November—a magazine for 
young moderns and young married people, well read by 
women, the type that would want to know how to mix 
drinks properly. 

Coronet was selected for the December insertion—a 
mass publication with consistently high Southern Comfort 
advertisement Starch readership scores, and timed to hit 
the strategic Christmas-buying season with impact. 

There was some additional advertising in selected local 
areas, such as in New York City, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton. The idea here was to use transit and newspaper 
advertising for extra impact. Also, the news-type maga- 
zines (Time and Newsweek) carried square column ad- 
vertisements. The latter are used in the spring as part of a 
light schedule. Third covers in Coronet are used in the 
spring and fall. 


More Mileage for Booklet 


Now the strategy is to get as much mileage as possi- 
ble out of the Southern Comfort “Recipe Book.” (Some 
10 million were printed.) This is being done by seeking 
new markets where there will be only a small amount of 
duplication or none at all. This is a tough job, because 
the type of product restricts the media which can be used, 
and the size of the company puts plenty of emphasis on as 
little waste circulation as possible. At present, TV Guide 
is getting the “Recipe Book” nod because it fits Southern 
Comfort’s distribution at the present time. 

The media strategy and tactics for 1959 will be similar 
to those employed in 1958: a mass publication, plus spe- 
cialized publications, and the “Recipe Book”—all aimed 
at a selective group of markets. Bolstering these efforts 
are one-fourth and one-half pages in news-type publica- 
tions, ! 

Results thus far? 

From the desperately low sales of the postwar 
period, sales have climbed higher than any peace- 
time year, and even top all but the two best war 
years. In the years since 1952, sales have been 
climbing at twice the rate of the industry increase. 
The 1958 sales were 8 per cent over 1957—the best 
previous peacetime year. Ld 





NEW DEPARTMENT ADDED 


Progressive Architecture has added a new department, 
“P/A News Report,” covering architectural and engi- 
neering news, product literature, and new building prod- 
ucts, beginning with the January 1959 issue. The new 
section is overrun for separate mailing to more than 
10,000 professional readers beyond the publication’s 
regular paid audience and takes advertising addressed 
to the full distribution list. 
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Agency Forms Used 
For Growing Clients 


What does an agency accustomed to reporting its medi 
activities to a number of clients by “personalized” letter 
do when one account it helped develop over a period 
of years suddenly expands to five divisions and multiplies 
its advertising? This is the problem that faced Moss Asso 
ciates, Inc., when, in 1955, one of its clients, National 
Telefilm Associates, began to grow. 


DAILY MEMO FORM reports each day’s media transactions to client, 


Fortunately, Moss’ media director, Ted Pyrch, was able 
to come up with a simplified system, using just two forms 
tailored to the special needs of the NTA account. This 
enabled one secretary in NTA’s advertising department 
to keep a daily record of every line placed and every 
dollar spent to place it for each of NTA’s five divisions 
She does this by merely entering information from a six 
column daily memo form into the pages of her master 
budget book. 


2 
MASTER BUDGET PAGE, kept by client and agency, records froqut 
and shifting schedules of highly active NTA account. 


The above page is the other form devised by Mr. Pyrch, 
who keeps another copy of the master book in his office 
so that both agency and client have an up-to-the-minule 
record of every media transaction. ' 
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This is the Solid Cincinnati Market 
A 19-county, 3-state area that rates top 
consideration in any national campaign. 
Population 1,564,100 
Households 482,000 
e Effective Buying ’ 
Income : 
Total Retail Sales 


..$2,816,318,000 
$1,849,870,000 





See WHY you’re “in solid” in Solid Cincinnati 
when you're in the Daily Enquirer 


FACTS ABOUT THE SOLID CINCINNATI MARKET YOU SHOULD KNOW! 


[— FACT NO. 9: the Daily Enquirer is Solid No. 1 —74 
in total advertising linage. 
Total Daily Newspaper Advertising, Cincinnati, Ohio* 


The last issue of The Times-Star was published on July 19, 1958. Above 


res are for five 
months, August through December, for both years, and do not include the Enquirer. 


-— FACT NO. @: the big shift to the DAILY 
ENQUIRER continues in local food linage. a 


Up over 900,000 lines in just the past 5 years...an increase 
of more than 350% for the Daily Enquirer, while total lo- 
cal food linage increased only 56% during this same period. 
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- FACT NO. 3: the Daily Enquirer reaches more — 


of the families who. . . 


. . . have more, want more, spend more—the solid market 
that matters. Check the chart below. See what we mean? 


Cincinnati Market 











TOP TEN BRANDS SURVEY JUST COMPLETED! 


Like to know who uses your products (and your 
competitors’) . . . by age, income, occupation, num- 
ber of children, and many other characteristics, plus 
what newspapers they read? The answers are here in 
this gold mine of information about 130 different 
product classifications. Ask about a specific profile on 
your product category or brand. Call The Enquirer’s 
Research Department, or Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, Inc. 


Solid Cincinnati reads the Gjncinnati Enquirer 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





CLEON YOHE is media director of Harris D. McKinney, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. He joined the agency early last year after having had 
20 years’ experience with General Electric Company and with 
the three Philadelphia daily newspapers and a firm of national 
newspaper representatives. The McKinney agency was organ- 
ized in 1936 to “provide specialized advertising counsel to 
small growth-minded industrials” in the Delaware Valley area. 
There are now 26 accounts, $2.5 million billings, and a staff 


of 23. 


System for Recording and Using 


Industrial Media Information 


Harris D. McKinney agency in Philadelphia 
sets up method to get quick, comparative data. 


By Cleon Yohe 


EDIA ANALYSIS at the agency 

, level can be a time-consuming 
operation unless statistics and re- 
lated information on all major publi- 
cations in each field are available 
and systematized for ready reference. 
Earlier in 1958, Harris D. McKin- 
ney, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, inaugurated Operation MDO 
—Media Data Organization—to expe- 
dite full and fair evaluation of the 
several hundred business publications 
serving the many different markets 
of the agency’s 28 industrial adver- 
tising accounts. Media Director Cleon 
Yohe, brought into the agency to or- 
ganize the steadily-increasing media 
activity, recognized the situation as 
tailor-made for a reference system 
which had been germinating in his 
mind during his years of media and 
promotion experience with newspa- 
pers and General Electric. Using as 


the system’s base the market classifica- 
tions of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, he began a data-organizing proc 
ess that was to take months to become 
workable, but one which will require 
relatively simple although continuous 
maintenance. 


Binder for Each Client Industry 


First step was to assign individual 
loose-leaf binders for each client im- 
dustry, labeled according to SRDS 
market description and number. Inte 
the front of each binder was placed 
a list of every magazine for that im 
dustry covered by SRDS in its Bust 
ness, Consumer and Farm, and Can& 
dian Sections (Fig. 1). Included o@ 
this initial sheet were the name, fre 
quency, and type of audit of each 
publication, as well as a cross refer 
ence of related publications and the 
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binder number containing data on 
these associated media. 

The next step was to allot in each 
binder a separate section, properly 
tabbed, for every major magazine 
listed. Into these individual sections, 
as they accumulated, were placed 
four basic pieces of printed informa- 
tion: the publisher’s ABC or BPA 
circulation statement, the standard- 
ized data form (NIAA), the maga- 


zine’s rate card, and various edi- 
torial background materials. More 
elaborate reference material, special 
announcements, promotion pieces, 
surveys, and readership reports, is- 
sued by each publication, continue to 
be retained in other files, eliminating 
excessive cluttering of the binders 
with pertinent but momentarily less 
vital information. In a number of 
cases, where two industries are close- 





Publication 


Aerosol Age 
chemical West 
Agricultural Chemicals 
A.I.CH.E. Journal 
Analytical Chemistry 
Armed Forces Chemical Journal 
Cereal Chemistry 
Cereal Science Today 
Chemical ingineering 
Chemical Engineering C2talog 
Chemical % Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Materials Catalog 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Wee! 
Chemist 
Industrial & Imgineering Chemistry 
Isotopics 
Journal of Agricultural & Food Chemistry 
Journal of American Chemical Society 
Journal of American Oil Chemists Socicty 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, The 
Journal of Chemical Education 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 
Journal of Physical Chemistry, The 
Journal of the Electro-Chemical Society 
Naval Stores Review & Terpene Chemicals 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
OPD Buyers Directory Issue 
Science 





Figure I—Into each of 27 loose-leaf binders 
that represent industries in which clients ad- 
vertise, there is placed a list of every maga- 


CHEMICAL & CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Classification 28 


Official 
Audit Issued Organ of 
Sworn monthly 
(lst issue 9-58)monthly 
ABC monthly 
quarterly 
monthly 
bi-monthly 
alt. months 
10 x a yr. 
bi-weekly 
annually 
weekly 
monthly 
ennually 
nontily 
veekly 
monthly 
monthly 
monthly 
monthly 
semi-monthly 
monthly 
uonthly 
monthly 
monthly 
Sworn monthly 
Sworn monthl; 
- monthly 
ABC peat <~ 


Sworn 
Sworn 





zine for that industry covered by SRDS, along 


with essential date such as name, frequency, 
and type of audit. 


ly allied and the number of publica- 
tions serving each is relatively small, 
the two groupings have been placed 
in a single binder. 

To date, 27 binders have been pre- 
pared, covering 38 market classifica- 
tions and 800 magazines. Approxi- 
mately half the latter number have 
been alloted individual sections as 
active books. At least 13 additional 
binders covering 26 other markets 
are in various stages of preparation. 
Those completed occupy an eight- 
foot space in the agency’s library, 
where they are immediately access- 
ible to the adjacent media depart- 
ment or to any of the firm’s account 
executives. 

The binders are maintained by a 
secretarial assistant in media who is 
responsible for substituting new ma- 
terial for old as it is supplied by pub- 
lishers. When data appear outdated 
at evaluation periods, a standard 
form postal card is sent to the pub- 
lisher requesting new information on 
the items checked, such as six-months’ 
publisher’s statement, 12-months’ 
audit report, standardized data form 
(NIAA), publisher’s note card, sam- 
ple copy of publication; promotional 
materials, editorial. When ABC or 
BPA statements or other forms are 
replaced, the older material is filed 
elsewhere for future reference on 
growth or other changes in the publi- 
cation. 

An important adjunct of this sys- 
tem, and one which has become an 
efficient media tool, is a three-page 





Processing Pub. Co. 





CONTACT 


USING {PUBLICATION 
no|BEING USED 








JOHN R, DOE 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PHG 








BILL JONES 
ADV. MGR. \ x | News 


Chem. Report 
Processing 














First visit. John Doe, new district mgr. replaces W. T. Williams. 
AE's covering PHG. Briefed JD on client's personnel and policies. 


Updated media file. 


I introduced him to two 





afternoon 9/23. 


Phoned for meeting of AE's & media dept. to show slide presentation on "C.I. and C.P.I." 


Slide presentation in conference room, ALS, JCC and CY 


Set up for Tues. 





John stopped to report that he covered C.I.'s new survey with client. 
managers were surprised at trend and C.I.'s new influence. 
reaches more engineers & chomists. 


He remar'ed béth Bill Jones and sales 
Left comparative circ. page which shows C.I. 
I sent report to WRE for meeting to re-evaluate. 
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Figure 2—A Visitor's Log records each call made to the agency by a publisher's representative. 
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Figure 3—A Publication Profile gives a com- 
parative analysis of publications in any field. 
in the profile iustrated, there are six single- 
spaced typewritten pages. They compare 
Chemical & Engineering News, Chemical Week, 
Chemical Engineering, Chemical Processing, 


PUBLICATION PROFILE - PAGE 2 a3 


- + Not Pertinent 








industrial & Engineering Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering Progress. Comparative data in- 


by industry, circulation by occupational func- 
tions, editorial characteristics, advertising 
pages, and definitions of fields served. 





REPORT ON MEDIA REPRESENTATIVE'S CALL OF INTEREST TO YOU 

















John stopped toda 


survey with the client. 


readership and new influence. 





3 es Date of 
Rep's. Neme:__John Doe Call__10-30-58 
Publication: Chemical Industr In Person x 
RE: Client: Pic By Phone 
Comments : 

Bill, 


to report that he covered C.I.'s new 


lie remarked that both ad manager and 


I suec-—* 
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sales managers were surprised at the trend and C.I.'s h 





Figure 4—Report on media representatives’ calls for use of account executives. 


“Publication Profile,” which presents 
when completed a comparative analy- 
sis of magazines in any field (Fig. 3). 
The profile was developed to provide 
each publication with full identifica- 
tion, analysis, and comparison within 
its field. In this way, the agency be- 
lieves, each magazine receives fair 
and equitable evaluation while the 
client derives the greatest mileage 
from its media dollar. Although the 
profile is statistical in form, Mr. Yohe 
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feels it takes the disillusionment out 
of mere digits by permitting quicker 
culling of the quantitative aspects of 
media evaluation, to give more at- 
tention to qualitative analysis. 
Rounding out the agency’s inte- 
grated media activity are a Visitor’s 
Log (Fig. 2), in which is recorded 
each call made to the agency by a 
publication’s representative, and the 
Representatives’ Report (Fig. 4), 
which informs the account executives 














This is what binders look like. 
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The binders on media occupy an eight-foot 
shelf in the agency’s library. 





of visits of representatives of any 
magazine related to their accounts. 
The time needed to place this type 
of system into working order depends 
upon a number of variables, accord 
ing to Mr. Yohe: The familiarity of 
the department personnel with 
SRDS; the number of agency ac 
counts and the extent of their mar- 
kets, and clerical speed and efficiency. 
Magazine representatives who have 
visited the McKinney agency and 
have seen the results of Operation 
MDO have praised the system and 
what it is designed to achieve. Some 
have expressed their feelings in ut 
solicited letters. The sentiments of 
one; “We representatives can’t ask 








any more than an attentive ear and a 
fair comparison based on accepted 
and recorded facts and figures.” This 
seems to echo the opinion of one 
group which stands to benefit equal 
ly with the agency’s clients from the 
use of this media reference and 
analysis system. : 
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1958 marked our 


25th consecutive year of 


total advertising leadership 
in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Che Philadelphia Pnguirer 


The outlook for business in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. in 1959 is promising. Last 
quarter Federal Reserve Board figures for department store sales show marked 
increases over 1957 in each month. inquirer acceptance in the market can help 
your sales picture, too. Our “‘Continuing Study of Buying Expectations and Product 
Use’”’ enables you to gauge your potential in the Delaware Valiey market. Inquirer 
representatives have the facts and figures for you. 
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ORGANIZATION MATTERS: 





How Parker Pen Streamlines 
Its Foreign Advertising 


Has own media operation centered in 
Janesville, Wis. Centralized control provides 


flexibility 


speed, and operating economies 


NCREASING attention to foreign market opportunities 
is bringing new stature and responsibilities to many 
an advertising department today. 

More top managements, both in the soft and durable 
goods fields, are recognizing that international sales can 
bolster sagging domestic profits; and, in some instances, 
mean the difference between black or red ink on the 
corporate ledger. 

How the advertising department functions in helping to 
make sales abroad is particularly vital, as many foreign 
markets are highly complicated. A smoothly operating 
advertising organization can hurdle many tough market- 
ing barricades. Especially important in this respect are: 

e@ Advertising department policies 

@ Advertising department organization 
@ Advertising agency relationships 

@ Media-buying policies 

One element is the type of advertising policies and 
organization established at the home office, U.S.A. A good 
example is provided by the Parker Pen Co., long an 
outstanding “pro” in foreign marketing and advertising. 

Sedately headquartered in a small southern Wisconsin 
city, Janesville, it has been selling writing instruments all 
over the world since 1903. With subsidiaries and licensees 
on all continents, and advertising and selling in some 130 
free world markets, today its executives can lay down 
their hats almost anywhere with ease and familiarity. 


Consolidated Department 


Just recently (August) Parker consolidated its foreign 
and domestic advertising activities into a single depart- 
ment. Joseph Biety, former head of the foreign advertis- 
ing department, became advertising director. James 
Stauff, the advertising manager for the domestic opera- 
tion, was named advertising manager. 

This did not alter the advertising responsibilities of the 
individual sales divisions. But it did complete a shifting 
of the most strategic foreign fountain pen and ball-point 
pen advertising efforts to the home office. 

Now the total marketing picture, in terms of adver- 
tising policies and procedures, gets more consideration. 
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It’s a switch, but it’s quite necessary. Never before ha 
there been so much marketing turmoil abroad—much of § 
it caused by internal and external politics, civil wars, and 
intensely nationalistic trade barriers. 

Obviously, much of this is uncontrollable from a mar. 
keting standpoint, and it does put a premium on quid 
reaction to any marketing changes anywhere. 

Such flexibility Parker must have, as its stake is large. 
Some 50 per cent of all sales are in free-world foreign 
markets. About 70 per cent of the U. S. writing inst 
ment export market is Parker’s, and some 50 per cent of 
the international market. This is in terms of dolla 
volume. 

With widespread changes taking place in the market 
ing of both gift and utility pens, fountain and ball-point 
alike, tighter control of advertising and sales activities in 
individual world markets is essential. 

As in the domestic market, competition is getting stiffer 
everywhere. Such American companies as Sheaffer, Scripto 
and Paper-Mate are becoming more important factors in 
foreign markets. You find Red China (with imitative and 
non-imitative products) providing tough competition ia 
some countries, and so are individual manufacturers i 
Japan, Germany, Italy and other countries. 

Parker is meeting all this with new products, better 
organization, and operating economies. The only market 
ing phase which has not changed much is the territorial 
division of labor, manufacturing and saleswise, caused by 
the money markets. The Parker Pen Company, Limited, 
an independent operation centered in London, handles the 
pound sterling markets with its own line of products—and 
its own advertising agency. Janesville takes the dollar 
markets, which includes parts of Europe, Africa, Central 
and South America, and the Far East. 

Topping both, for slightly more than a year, has been 
a nine-man international management staff. It guides 
company development throughout the world. The provinee 
of this group encompasses administration, finance, mant 
facturing, product planning, special projects, legal, inter 
national operations, public relations, and sales and adver 
tising. 
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STAND-UP CONFERENCE: C. Edward Boggs, foreign sales manager; 
Joseph W. Biety, advertising director and former foreign advertising 
manager; Francis A. Bowen, media supervisor. 


On the advertising department level of Parker, in Janes- 
ville, is a 17-man foreign advertising division. Headed 
by Mr. Biety, it resembles an advertising agency in many 
respects : administratively, creatively, productionwise, and 
mediawise. 

In addition to Mr. Biety as the overall head, there are 
five people in creative, eight in media, two in production. 


Six Main Tasks 


Six main tasks are performed, aside from the creative 
phase, at Janesville which are summarized in the following 
list. 

1. Product mix—determining how much money shall 
be apportioned to each product in each market. 

2. Frequency—estimating how much space, time, size, 
and frequency is needed in each market to do maximum 
and minimum jobs. The aim is to prevent either under- 
spending or overspending, from Janesville’s point of view. 

3. Product philosophy—seeking to express the charac- 
ter of each product to be advertised, and to select the 
media which best fit it. For example, in a particular 
market the cinema or TV might be best for the new 
Parker 61—a visual presentation. On the other hand, a 
less expensive product such as the T-Ball Jotter might 
be best suited to print media or radio. 

4. Prospects—deciding in each market the income 
groups most likely to buy specific products. This varies 
greatly. 

5. Cost-per-thousand—obtaining as many competing 
media comparisons as possible in each market. 

6. Per capita and potential sales—working with dis- 
tributors in the markets to determine both factors, and 
then developing a media program which ties in with 
current business conditions. 

Some 45 to 50 foreign advertising agencies are usually 
telained by Janesville to help with placing Parker adver- 
ising in the various dollar markets. Distributors aid in 
countries where agencies are not retained. 

It’s a team job: Janesville, the agencies, and distrib- 
tors work together to place the advertising. In this area, 
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the choice of specific media and timing is 80 per cent 
local. 

Obviously language and local customs are important 
factors. This is where the local advertising agencies and 
distributors are helpful. For copy, only the gist or idea 
is provided. A foreign-language copywriter translates into 
a desired language. Then this is retranslated, for checking 
purposes, back into English. 

Even this is not enough. Recently an all-purpose. bro- 
chure was created for distribution in the Middle East and 
other countries. But it was barred in Israel and Egypt. 
The coins of both nations were illustrated in the brochure, 
and neither would have any “truck” with it! 

Seven language centers are maintained by Janesville, 
such as the Chinese at Hong Kong, the Arabic at Beirut 
(Near East version) and Cairo (African). Duplicate cen- 
ters are maintained where needed, although Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese are situated at Janesville. 

Traditionally, Parker leans heavily to print advertising, 
with about 85 per cent. going into newspapers. Very few 
periodicals are used. Radio is difficult to monitor, and TV 
is limited—often prohibitive in cost. 


Little Choice of Media 


In many countries there is little choice of media, or 
advertising agencies for that matter. For instance, in 
Ethiopia the advertising is placed through that govern- 
ment’s press and publicity bureau. French Somaliland 
has a government publication which comes out three times 
a week. In the Society Islands there is only one weekly 
that is published by the local government. It has four 
pages, and advertising can be put in only once a month. 

These are extreme cases, but they do point up the 
varying difficulties. In such instances, Parker tries to 
compensate by using display and promotional material. 

Media changes can be quite drastic, depending on 
political conditions. There are times when Janesville 
questions a media selection on the basis of cost-per- 
thousand, and the answer comes back: “political reasons.” 

The foreign advertising budget approximates $2 mil- 
lion. With the great bulk in 1,700 newspapers of 42 
languages, the emphasis is on media and market flexi- 
bility. 

Significantly, the demand is still for Parker fountain 
pens, especially in the so-called “gift” seasons. About two- 
thirds of the advertising appropriation is used for this. 

Distributors loom large in Parker’s advertising efforts. 
Usually they are importers who are tremendously con- 
scious of the value of advertising, good on publicity and 
merchandising new products, and well-qualified to con- 
duct advertising agency liaison work. Many of them are 
second-generation Parker representatives, a few are third 
generation. 

Also important are the company’s “travellers,” who 
work for the sales division. They come back with on-the- 
spot reports and are often in a position to make media 
recommendations. 


(Continued on page 64) 





| ADVERTISING MANAGER Joe Biety 
sits amid the many tools used by 
Parker to send the pen company’s 
name abroad in markets around the 


world. 


However, the final word on all advertising in any mar- 
ket rests in Janesville. This is where the over-all market- 
ing picture is available, and advertising activities can be 
aimed at the most dynamic markets. 


Parker’s Media Operation 

There are eight persons within the foreign advertising 
division. The group is headed by Francis “Bud” Bowen, 
who is media supervisor. 

There are five main activity areas: 


1. Correspondence—a tremendous amount with the 37 
advertising agencies and the 156 distributors. 

2. Estimates and schedules—again a huge volume of 
physical work. 

3. Payment—very important because of currency fluc- 
tuations. 

4. Checking—tear sheets and other phases of media 
activity in the various markets. 

5. Statistics—particularly the current advertising ef- 
forts in relation to sales. 


Monthly sales of products are compared with the adver- 
tising monies spent—and this is usually available by the 
tenth of the following month! Such data are used -pri- 
marily as a budgeting yardstick for increases or decreases 
in the appropriation in a given market. 

For example, if the ratio of advertising expenditures 
to sales was too high in a market, the media supervisor 
(by way of the sales department) would immediately 
query the distributor. If economic conditions were down, 
possibly the advertising would be cut back. 

Mr. Bowen concerns himself with the broad fields of 
media and markets. He tries to get as much information 
as possible from the travelers’ reports, which go into con- 
siderable detail. 

The assistant media supervisor handles a great deal of 
correspondence and does much of the detail work on 
estimates and schedules. 

There is also a statistician, who keeps a sharp eye on 
advertising expenditures. This person is alert to currency 
fluctuations, economic conditions in each market, and 
the relationship of advertising costs to sales. 
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It is the job of the media department to assemble day 
for determining the advertising appropriation each year, 
Recommendations and proposals are obtained from th 
distributors and exclusive dealers in each market ap 
assembled in Janesville. There are two important deter. 
minants in setting the budget for each market: last years 
sales and how much the department thinks it can affon 
to spend for the next year. 


Quickened Product Obsolescence 

Certain to affect Parker’s foreign advertising opem 
tions, and especially media use, is the increased effect o 
product obsolescence and the resulting introduction d 
new products. 

Although brand loyalty for long-established products 
lasts for years in many markets, competition is shorter 
ing the life of many products. The “51” pen was 17 yearn 
in the export market, yet the “21” pen was obsolete in 
eight. The Parker T-Ball ballpoint supplanted the Jotter 
ball pen in four years. 

On the bright side is Parker’s ability to move faster 
competitively, now that it has centralized all possible 
operations in Janesville. 

@ Advertising materials for given promotions (mats, 
slides, films, point-of-purchase displays, packaging, etc.) 
can be produced more quickly than in most foreign mar- 
kets. Savings as high as 40 per cent are achieved. 

@ Better art work can be obtained, more quickly and 
at less cost. 

@ With the emphasis on local newspaper and radio 
advertising, media schedules can be adjusted more quick 
ly and concentrated in the more dynamic markets. 

@ Advertising materials can be shipped quickly and 
tied in with specific programs. 

@ Programs that previously took from three to four 
months to develop can be done in a fraction of the time 
—five to seven weeks. 

@ Advertising expenditures can be controlled better, 
with obvious savings. 

e@ Communication lines are better, swifter. 

Then there’s the over-all outlook: literacy in the free 
world is increasing, and the population is growing. 
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You'll reach 97.3% of 
all households in 


CANADA'S $54 LARGEST MARKET 


through the pages 
of the 


HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


*Metro Hamilton boasts the third largest 
per-household income in Canada 
ith a retail sales figure of $317,239,000. 
with a retail sales figure of $ besa ; 


The Hamilton Spectator is the only medium that 
covers this lucrative market completely. 

A compelling reason why you should always 
consider the Spectator an “‘A”’ list paper. 


WANT MORE FACTS— 
Write for your HAMILTON market booklet. 


Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 


New 
UNITED STATES = a, Cue. 


The Hamilton Spectator, one of the Eight Southam Newspapers in Canada 
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IN 1958... 


The Detroit News sold 
more papers weekdays 
and Sunday than either 


of the other Detroit 
newspapers. 


THE NEWS 
weekdays—463,469 
Sunday—&75,276 


The Times 
weekdays—391,295 
Sunday—486,113 


Free Press 
weekdays—456,117 
Sunday—494,506 
ABC for the six months ending Sept. 30, 1958 


IN 1958... 


As always, The Detroit 
News carried more ad- 
vertising linage than 
both other Detroit news- 
papers combined. 


THE NEWS 
Total Lines—36,727,834 


The Times 
Total Lines—15,929,765 


Free Press 
Total Lines—19,128,121 


For the 12 Months ending December 31, 1958 
from Media Records 


The 
Detroit 
News 


Eastern Office: 260 Madison Ave., New York 
Pacific Office. 785 Market St., San Francisco 
Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Miarm Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 














1958 MEDIA RATE CHANGES 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, January-December, 1958 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U.S. Business Publications) 





TOTALS................ 1,882 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, January-December, 1958 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U.S. Consumer Magazines) 


Number of Magazines 
Increas- Decrvas- 





Circulation Groups Total 
2,000,000 and over.......... 2) 
1,000,000 - 1,999,999... 20 
500,000 - 999,999... 39 
250,000 - 499.999... 58 
125,000 - 249,999... 56 
75,000 - 124,999... 42 
50,000 - 74,999... 41 
25,000 - 49,999... 49 
10,000 - 24,999... 50 
9,999 and less... 27 
Circulation Not Given. 29 
SESS 432 


(Seurce: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1958) 


NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, January-December, 1958 
(One Time Fiat Line Rate—U.S. Newspapers) 





1 = 199,999. 
- 99.999... 113 
ae a fe 
~ “91999. 408 
999 and less......... 414 
TOTALS.............. 1,589 


502 


Rates 
17 


et li et et et 
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145 


495 
(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1958) 


Rates 
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136 


413 


(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1958) 
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By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Fewer 
azines raised their one-time black and 
page rates during 1958 than did soj 
1957; but of more importance, only slight 
ly more than one-half of the magazines 
with over a million circulation, boosted 
rates in 1958, while four out of five did s 
in 1957. In addition, four of these mas 
circulated magazines lowered rates in 1958, 
and only one did so in 1957. 

This past year, two out of five publice 
tions with circulations between 250,00 
and one million increased rates, compared 
to half the publications in this classifice 
tion doing so during 1957. A correspond 
ingly fewer number of the publications with 
smaller circulations adjusted rates. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPERS As with othe 
print media, in 1958, fewer daily, U. 3 
English language newspapers increased 
their basic line rates than did so in 195. 
Twenty-six per cent boosted rates in 1958 
35 per cent did so in 1957, 40 per cent in 
1956, and 33 per cent raised rates in 1955. 
Among newspapers with over 100,00 
circulation, two out of three increased rates 
in 1957, but only two out of five did so im 
1958. In fact, only four newspapers with 
over 400,000 circulation raised rates i 
1958; but 12 did so in 1957. In the 25,00 
to 100,000 circulation group, 30 per cent 
increased rates this past year. 
(Continued on page 72) 


Media/scope, February, 19 
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PUBLICATIONS 
one-fourth of all U. S. business publica’ 
(26.3 per cent) announced rate ch 
during 1958. One-third increased rates: 
1957, compared to 29 per cent adj 
rates in 1956 and 24 per cent doing so 
1955. Business publications considered } 
this tabulation include those public 
whose primary listings are in SRDS 
ness Publication Rates & Data, p 
tions with six or more issues a year, 
those quoting a one-time page rate. 
cluded are export publications and 
cations sold only in groups. 











Only this Sea 


“You say you like my product?” 


blica- 
0,000 
pared 
sifica- 


; with 





7, 130 Peelsore. February, 1959 
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"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
“< we 
245 anyrarisen WE 





has a Guaranty 








“You say you'll guarantee my product?” 


Quite a difference. 

Between liking someone, and being willing to en- 
dorse his note. Between liking a product, and being 
willing to guarantee it. 

In our acre of laboratories more than 100 chemists, 
engineers, technicians and other experts constantly 
investigate the products we advertise. We satisfy 
ourselves that a product or service is good before 
we recommend it to the millions of women who 
have faith in our pledged word. 

That philosophy of trust has existed at Good 
Housekeeping since our first issue in May, 1885. 
And that is why 40,930,000* women are influenced 
in their purchases by our Guaranty Seal. They 
have confidence in us. 

That confidence can make quite a difference in your 
sales record. 

*CROSSLEY S-D SURVEYS. INC. 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 
CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
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(Continued from page 70) 

RADIO STATIONS During the RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, january-December, 1958 
past two years, 1957 and 1958, radio 

stations’ most expensive one-minute, 

onetime spot rates have been in- 

creasing. Two years ago, in Decem- ‘ 

ber 1956, the same number of sta- ere roy Augie 

tions had lowered minute rates as Locat (1001 000 Watts) 2388 
had raised them. Since then about (1 -oegpe br 
twice as many stations have raised ae 
rates as have lowered them; but a 

sizable group — over 200 stations — 

found it necessary to lower their 

most expensive one-minute, one-time 

rates in 1957 and 1958. 

As has been typical of all media, Regional (5,000. 
fewer radio stations adjusted rates Local 1100-1 000 Watts) 2,288 
in 1958 and 1957. One-fifth of all 6 Migecpiye- 3 
radio stations changed basic minute 
rates in 1958, compared to one- 
fourth in 1957. Fewer of the na- — ras ee ee 
tional and regional stations raised 
rates this past year. 
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TELEVISION STATIONS For 
the past four years, fewer television bia spac satis wens es 1 ae Tee 


stations increased both spot minute (Most expensive one-minute, one-time and one-hour, one-time—U.S. VHF Television 
and spot hourly rates with each suc- on Rene themes Non Range of Cham 
ceeding year. The effect has been to ps a Total Stations Low “i Low 

slow the increases in spot time 


charges. In 1958, one-third of all R BH 21 


operating commercial television sta- West Merth Central... 25 fe 


tions in the U. S. (VHF and UHF rel. 2B GT 
combined) boosted their costliest ee SEES 16 
minute rates. Two out of five did 30 % 
so in 1957, and more than one-half TOTALS... 402 ° 147 2125 


raised rates during both 1955 and ee Soe eeered Be maine Bisa Raany ok 3060 


1956. Nineteen stations lowered (Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Date, 1958) 


minute rates in 1958, while only TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, January-December, 1958 
five did so in 1957. U.HLF. 

The hourly rates show a similar (Most expensive one-minute, one-time and one-hour, one-time—U.S. UHF Television St, 
slowing of rate increase. During Ne. tr Ne Range of C 


1958, about one out of four stations Median isneine % 
i 
i 
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increased rates, while more than 3 
one out of three raised rates in 1957 WA 
and almost half the stations raised 
their hourly rates in 1955 and 1956. 

A greater portion of the VHF 


stations on the Pacific’ Coast in- Atel eat 
creased their rates than did stations a 

in other sections of the country. 

Here, almost one-half of the stations 

raised their minute rates. 
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The New York 
of advertising in 1958 than any other magazine 





Distributed exclusively every Sunday with The New York Times into more than 1,300,000 homes and stores the country ove! 


BEN R. DONALDSON, advertising consultant 

to the Ford Motor Co., has been elected chair- . 

man of the Beard of the Advertising Research WEST COAST: Conferring at the San Francisco Regional Conference of 
Foundation. He has been active in ARF affairs 


ior many years. 


BEN M. REISS, president of Friend-Reiss Ad- 
vertising, has been elected president of the 
League of Advertising Agencies. 


WILLIAM T. YOUNG, JR., has been promoted 
to president of Leo Burnett, Inc. He had been 
the agency’s executive vice president. 
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the National Business Publications are (from left) Russell L. Putman, 
president, Putman Publishing Co.; Robert E. Harper, president, NBP; 
Edward Hoener of Portland, Ore.; Luther P. Vrettos, vice president, King 
Publications. 


HARD SELL: When Walter Jacobs, president of the Hertz Corp., wanted 
to know what a San Francisco painted bulletin location he was considering 
looked like illuminated in the evening, executives of the Foster & Kleiser Co. 
responded with this personalized sales pitch. 


REWARD: Mr. and Mrs. Reg Spurr (right) pick up tickets fer their over- 
the-pole flight to Paris as guests of radio station KBIG from Scandinavian 
Airlines’ Rosemarie MacDonald. Wally Hutchinson of KBIG looks on. 


Mr. Spurr, media buyer at Young & Rubicam, won the trip as first prize 
in a contest conducted by KBIG. 


Media/scope, February, 1959 
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Publishing Note from Eastern lowa 


(A chatty bibliography you can 
do without—but don’t) 


The sweet Smile of Success. A remorseless expose’ of tv conditions in and 
about Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Printed on handsome grey stock in two colors, 
beautifully bound in the upper left corner with a brass clip. The theme of 


this searching document is ineffable, but some excerpts may suggest the flavor: 


. soaring above this intramural crossfire is the inescapable fact 
that Channel 2—properly used—is a powerful selling medium.” 


—from the Opening Sermon. 


““Midwest’s advertising agency advises us that the results of this program 
have been eminently satisfactory to say the least, but we’re not about 


to say the least . . .” 
—from Oater Booms Housing Development. 


. operaticual order from home office (forbade) tv . . . Manager 


bought time on the sly . . . established such a good selling record he 


9 


was transferred .. .” 


—from Bootlegs TV Time, Makes Killing. (This one has sad ending.) 


Order the sweet Smile of Success pronto. There’s no telling what the Govt. 
Printing Office would get for a gem like this; we give it away. Write WMT- 
TV, Channel 2, Cedar Rapids-Waterloo (Mail address: Cedar Rapids, lowa). 
CBS Television for Eastern Iowa. Represented by the Katz Agency; affiliated 
with WMT Radio, KWMT Fort Dodge. 





Impressive Data from Nov. ’58 
One- Week / Four- Week ARB 
for Cedar Rapids - Waterloo, 
and Nov. One-Week ARB for 
Dubuque (well, we were im- 
pressed): WMT-TV’s 50.8 
over-all share of sets in use is 
the highest ever recorded by 
ARB in this market. (We sus- 
pect this also is among the 
highest recorded by ARB in 
a market where 3 or more V’s 
compete.) 
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MEDIA RESEARCH: 





How To Judge Media Research 


Done by Mail Survey 


Here are 13 points that will help buyers 


of media evaluate this common type of 


research. 


OST media these days use mail 

surveys. They may use them 
generally to describe their audience 
characteristics, or specifically in an 
effort to prove a variety of claims 
which their salesmen and promotion 
departments make to the advertising 
executive and the media buyers. 

You may be bombarded with doz- 
ens of these survey reports in the 
course of a year, some of high qual- 
ity, some fair, and some quite bad. 
It isn’t always easy to tell, at first 
glance, which of these reports may be 
relied upon, and which must be used 
with circumspection. It is my pur- 
pose to suggest a few easy-to-check 
criteria for judging this type of 
research. 

Well, here comes the space-sales- 
man of Promote magazine with a 
mail survey report fresh off the press. 
It is shiny, slick, full of charts, fig- 
ures, illustrations, percentages, aver- 
ages, and medians. How good is it? 





Arthur J. Morgan is a partner in the 
research firm of Erdos and Morgan, a 
company which has conducted mail sur- 


veys of all types. 
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Here is a baker’s dozen of things to 
question: 


1. Who conducted the survey? 
Was it the sponsoring company it- 
self? Does it carry the name of a 
research company you never heard 
of? In that case it may be a blind 
for the sponsoring company, or 
some letter shop’s convenience name. 
It should bear the name of an inde- 
pendent research organization of 
good reputation. 

In the conduct of a survey, many 
decisions must be made, ranging 
from questionnaire construction to 
tabulation. The wide experience and 
jealousy of its reputation which in- 
forms and motivates the reputable 
research firm cannot be matched 
when the survey’s sponsor itself 
makes these decisions. “The man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client,” and much the same can 
be said of the medium which attempts 
to do its own promotional surveys. 


2. Under whose name was the 
survey mailed? This is not the same 
question as No. 1. Whether or not 








By Arthur J. Morgan 


the sponsoring company handled the 
survey, it could have revealed — or 
attempted to conceal—its identity. In 
other words, were the respondents 
aware of the sponsor’s identity? 
When they said that they preferred 
Promote to XYZ magazine, did they 
say so objectively, or were they in- 
fluenced by knowing that Promote 
asked the question? Neither the let- 
ter nor the questionnaire (nor the 
reply address!) should reveal this 
identity in a competitive survey. 

On the other hand, when a publi- 
cation wants to obtain information 
on the characteristics of its own sub- 
scribers, and asks no questions di- 
rectly comparing itself with its com- 
petitors, it is not unreasonable for 
the covering letter to be on the publi- 
cation’s stationery. The prestige of 
the medium among its own readers 
may help achieve a high percentage 
of response. In fact, a very high 
response under these circumstances 
may, in itself, constitute a relevant 
piece of information on the esteem 
in which the publication is held by 
its subscribers. Nevertheless replies 
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should your clients 
be advertising in 
management 
magazines? 


now... a new 
management medium 
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A message to an agency man that thinks his client should 
be advertising to Management. 


As an agency man, your clients may have indicated a 
desire to appear in large circulation business manage- 
ment magazines—or—you have suggested schedules 
of this kind to reach the men salesmen never see — 


management. 


Usually the cost of advertising in these publications has 


vetoed the idea. 





provides entre to this field at a price comparable to a 


good trade publication. 


IDEA PARADE, with its proven reader page format, 
will appear monthly in a leading large circulation busi- 
ness management magazine. This quality audience, 
predominantly management men in business and in- 
dustry, possess a buying power, both for the companies 


they represent, and personally, well above the average. 


IDEA PARADE will reach the men your clients’ 
salesmen haven’t been able to see. Or if you want to de- 
velop high quality inquiries for distributors and dealers, 
IDEA PARADE, with its million plus circulation, will 


provide the response you desire. 


Designed specifically for the advertiser who wants to 
test management’s interest in his product or service, 
IDEA PARADE could be the beginning of large space 
campaigns in management magazines. 

Sample copy and complete information will be sent im- 


mediately on request. 


IDEA PARADE 


818 Exchange Bank Building, Dallas 35, Texas 
FLeetwood 1-4523 
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chemicals field. That’s why 


them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 
Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 
since 1873 
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still can and should be addressed to 
the research firm. (See No. 6) 

3. How reliable is the sample 
list? Was it selected by the sponsor? 
Or is it clearly stated that the re- 
search company selected it, or at 
least supervised its selection? Was 
the selection made by proper random 
methods so that it represents the total 
universe surveyed? In a competitive 
survey, can the sample, or even the 
entire group from which it was se- 
lected, be considered biased in favor 
of the sponsor? 

4. Is the questionnaire un- 
biased? Does it have any variation 
of the “Have you stopped deating 
your wife?” approach? Does it at- 
tempt to compare media on features 
which appear only in Promote? Does 
it shame or force respondents into 
the answers desired? 

5. Is the questionnaire clear 
and logical? Are the “filter ques- 
tions” explicitly followed by “If 
Yes,” “If No,” or “If Recently,” as 
the case may be? Are questions so 
asked that the meaning of the an- 
swers may be ambiguous? Here is 
an example of an insufficiently de- 
fined question, leading to an ambigu- 
ous response: Question. “How often 
do you read Promote?” Answer. 
“Five times.” 

We cannot tell what the respondent 
meant when he said “Five times.” 
Did he mean “Look at an issue on 
five separate occasions,” or did he 
mean “Read five issues per year,” or 
perhaps “Look at an issue five times 
a week?” We just don’t know. If 
either the respondent or the tabulator 
has to guess what was intended, the 
results will be equivocal and worth- 
less. 

6. Were the questionnaires re- 
turned directly, or given un- 
opened, to the research com- 
pany? Or did the survey sponsor 
open the envelopes and take out the 
questionnaires? A mail survey is in 
much the same situation as Caesar’s 
wife: it must be above suspicion. No 
tampering with, or selection of, ques- 
tionnaires. Even in the case of a 
survey letter which is on the sponsor’s 
letterhead, the reply envelope should 
be addressed to “Promote Magazine, 
Statistical Department.” The street 
address should be that of the research 
company. 

7. Is the number of question- 
naires large enough for statisti- 
eally stable results? This is not to 


be confused with how representative 
the returns may be (discussed below 
in No. 8). The question is whether 
there are enough of them to keep 
statistical deviation down to a rea- 
sonable level even on cross tabula. 
tions which may be shown. For in- 
stance, 1,000 may be enough for a 
simple tabulation of a number of 
questions, but will the same number 
of questionnaires be a sufficient base 
for tabulation of these questions 
within a ten-way income or nine-way 
geographic break? 

Every survey, whether mail or per- 
sonal interview, is subject to statis. 
tical deviation. Suppose 55 Hula 
Hoop dealers out of 100 surveyed say 
they prefer Promote to XYZ maga- 
zine. Theoretically, all this does is 
make us reasonably sure that if we 
asked all dealers the same question, 
anywhere from 45 per cent to 65 per 
cent would actually be found to pre- 
fer Promote. This might very well be 
too vague for the man who is in a 
position to buy space in one, but not 
both of these publications. 

Let us, however, suppose that this 
question has been answered not by 
100, but 2,500 dealers, with 55 per 
cent choosing Promote over XYZ 
magazine. Now we are certain that a 
majority of all dealers favors Pro- 
mote —a considerably safer take-off 
point for an important decision.* 

8. Are the returns representa- 
tive of the mailing? A large num- 
ber of returns does not guarantee a 
representative return. It makes a big 
difference whether the 3,500 ques- 
tionnaires tabulated in Promote’s 
survey represent the return from a 
5,000 mailing, or from one of 35,000. 
In the first case the returns can be 
both stable and representative. In the 
latter case stability may be satisfac- 
tory, but we can hardly speak of a 
representative return when we have 
had no reply from nine out of every 
ten units sampled. 

The higher the percentage of re- 
turns (50 per cent, 75 per cent or 
even more) the more representative 
the mail survey will be. That is why 
it is so important to reduce to the 
smallest possible number the group 
of non-respondents, about whom we 
have no definite information. 





*On the 95 per cent confidence level, a 55 per cent 
preference based on 100 responses would, in s com 
plete census of a large population, vary between 45.1 
per cent and 64.9 per cent, Based on 2,500, same 
55 per cent preference would be subject to a deviation 
of only 2 per cent on the 95 per cent confidence level, 
or 3 per cent on the 99 per cent level. 
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High returns can be achieved by 
asking questions which interest the 
respondent, by making the question- 
naire short and easy to answer, by 
writing the best possible accompany- 
ing letter, by using multiple mailings. 
and, when necessary, by offering 
premiums. 

In a case where returns are low 
it may be possible to validate by 
telephone or personal interviews a 
sample of the non-respondents. In 
those rare cases where the group sur- 
veyed is quite homogeneous, lower 
returns may be adequate; however, 
the existence of such homogeneity 
should be made clear. 

In any case it is helpful if at least 
geographic breakdowns by mailout 
vs. returns are shown. 

9. Is the questionnaire re- 
printed in the report? The pur- 
pose of this question is twofold. First, 
we ought to be sure that the ques- 
tions shown in the report repeat 
exactly, or represent fairly, the ques- 
tions which respondents were called 
upon to answer. Second, we are en- 
titled to see whether or not the an- 
swers to all the questions in the ques- 
tionnaire (other than those obviously 
intended to arouse interest in the 
respondents, or for editorial guid- 
ance) have been reported. 

If the questionnaire is not shown, 
or if tabulations of some questions 
are missing, it may raise the suspi- 
cion, if not the presumption, that 
data unfavorable to Promote have 
been suppressed. 

10. Are both numbers and per- 
centages shown in the report? If 
only percentages are given, has the 
numerical base been shown each 
time? Let’s take the 50 per cent who 
visited Patagonia. Are they 50 per 
cent of the 3,500 respondents to the 
survey, are they 50 per cent of those 
who traveled outside the United 
States, or are they 50 per cent of 
those who traveled in Southern Argen- 
tina? If the last is the case, is it 
clearly indicated that there was a 
total of two respondents who traveled 
in Southern Argentina, and that 
therefore 50 per cent means one re- 
spondent ? 

11. Are bases shown for any 
medians, averages, and projec- 
tions given? That is, is the average 
of “1.8 cars owned” based on all sub- 
scribers to Promote, or only on those 
who have at least one car? Or can’t 
you tell which is meant? 
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12. Are the tables themselves 
and the sample, scope, and meth- 
od used clearly given? Or is it all 
so imbedded in claims and promo- 
tional gobbledygook that you cannot 
separate fact from fancy? 

13. Is the report consistent 
within itself? It is often possible 
to apply “consistency checks” to the 
data in the tables. For example, if 
there is a table which shows the 
number of subscribers owning one 
car, the number owning two cars, 
three cars, and so on, and a later 
table of brands based on the total 
number of cars owned, it is possible 
to compute the extensions and add 
them up. They should equal the total 
number of cars shown in the brand 
table. This is just a simple example, 
but no well-tabulated survey should 
fail to pass this test, or any other 
consistency check you can devise. Of 
course for such checks you need the 
actual numbers as well as percent- 
ages, as required by Point No. 10. 

Now, has Promote magazine’s mail 
survey report achieved high marks 
on all these points? 

If it has, you have a report which 
can be relied upon in helping you 
make your media decision. . 


RADIO HOUSEHOLDS 


The current issue of SRDS’s Spot 
Radio Rates and Data includes esti- 
mates showing that 96 per cent of all 
U. S. households have at least one 
radio. Data show total number of 
households from SRDS Consumer 
Market Data as of July 1, 1958, radio 
household estimates, and percentage 
of total U. S. radio households cal- 
culated for each region, state, and 
county to provide a compatible index 
for sales analysis and comparison. 


ADOPTS STANDARD SIZE 


The Journal of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society has changed its 
size from 854 by 11% to 8% by 
1144. Publication serves the food, 
chemical processing, and paint indus- 
tries. 


MARKETING BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The American Marketing Associa- 
tion has published “A Basic Bibliog- 
raphy of Industrial Marketing,” con- 
taining 233 pages of references on 


literature in the industrial marketing 
field. 





Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family —has 
a success story that reads two 
ays: 

1. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 

. Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 
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By George C. McNutt 


ECENTLY I viewed a slide film 

on how to read circulation 
statements. Technically it was well 
done, but I came away thinking: 
“Present circulation statements 
neither do the conscientious publish- 
er justice nor provide the media 
buyer with a clear picture of what 
he’s paying for.” 

Basically, when you buy circula- 
tion, you are paying to use the pub- 
lisher’s list in lieu of, or in addition 
to, your own direct mail list. His cir- 
culation is supposed to carry your 
message to your prospects. Whether 
or not it will fulfill the mission de- 
pends upon: 

l. How carefully the magazine 
builds and maintains its circulation 
list. 

2. Whether it contains a goodly 
portion of buying and influencing 
factors of interest to you. 

3. Whether editorial (and adver- 
tising) content interests the buying 
and influencing factors the magazine 
purports to reach. 

We've all heard time and again: 
“Direct mail is no better than your 
mailing list.” The same holds true of 





George C. McNutt is co-owner of 
George C. McNutt Advertising, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Use Multi-Page Advertisements 
As Catalogs, Urges Agency Head 


But first scrutinize the circulations 
of the magazines you select. 


magazine circulation. How carefully 
does the publisher select the names 
for his controlled list or the names to 
be solicited for his paid circulation? 

Building a list is one thing; main- 
taining it is a never-ending job. 
Turn-over in industry gives list build- 
ers the jitters. In “Men on the Move,” 
McGraw-Hill states: “Actually, more 
than half (56 per cent) of the people 
who make purchasing decisions about 
your product may be in different jobs 
or locations’a year from now.” 

Good advertising managers con- 
tinually check their direct mail lists, 
using reply cards and other devices 
to purge doubtful prospects. Yet 
Business Publications Audits does 
not make verification obligatory.* 
And those publishers who do elect to 
verify may use directories as much 
as two years old. Would you be con- 
tent to use that kind of verification 
on your own direct mail list? Cer- 
tainly, reputable direct mail houses, 
often guaranteeing 98 per cent ac- 
curacy, would hesitate to use two- 
year-old directories. 

As for Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, whether a name gets on the cir- 





* The BPA says that the publisher is required, never- 

Cale, geen 6 Se eee 
ness classification, although proof may be as 
much as five years old when offered in an annual 
audit.—The Editor. 


culation list depends upon the can- 
vassing standards set by the publisher, 
the persuasiveness of canvassers or 
subscription promotion, and the 
thoroughness with which subscrip- 
tions are screened. Regardless of how 
the subscriptions are received, paid 
circulation of itself does not guaran- 
tee a good list of prospects. What an 
advertiser really needs to know is 
how many names out of the total list 
are likely prospects for his product 


or service. 


Better Audits Needed 


Better audits will be forthcoming 
when more advertisers insist upon 
knowing what they are getting in the 
space they buy. The advertiser will be 
serving his best interest by asking: 
(1) For up-to-date, direct-by-mail or 
other equally valid method of verifi- 
cation of the publisher’s circulation; 
and (2) For evidence of the sub- 
scribers’ potential to him. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it is perfectly 
possible that buying “waste” circula- 
tion is the right thing to do. The 


point is to know what you're getting. 


A good circulation list is somewhat 


like a TV audience. The audience 
doesn’t stick around to watch poor — 
programs. So the advertiser (and the ~ 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Woman Behind 


The Invisible Wall 





Judy O'Grady is feeling terribly 
misunderstood. She and her fabled 
sister-under-the-skin, the Colonel’s 
Lady, shop the same stores; they bank 
at the same bank, and their children 
attend the same public school. To 
the casual observer the “new” Judy 
O'Grady has “made the grade.” She’s 
considered by many to have become 
the social (as well as economic) equal 
of the Colonel’s Lady. 

But Judy doesn’t like it that way. 

The fact is that, whether we like to 
admit it or not, a social class system 
exists in this country today, as it has 
in the past. In an age when wide 
economic disparities between groups 
of people have largely disappeared, 
there still remains an invisible wall 
of social behavior—a difference in 
background, values and status sym- 
bols—which separates our population 
into distinct social groups. 

And Judy O’Grady, “the woman 
behind the invisible wall,” is the pro- 
totype of one of these groups. She is 
the representative of the nation’s mass 
of working class people, and her sys- 
tem of values, her background, her 
social outlook set her clearly apart 
from her counterparts in “white col- 
lar” or executive families. Moreover, 
she prefers it that way. 

One of the obvious expressions of 
her social class placement is to be 
found in her choice of reading matter. 
For she prefers Family Behavior mag- 
mines like True Story and True 
Romance, and she reads little else. 


~~ Ina recent study, Social Research, 


Inc., a leading organization of social 
Sientists, showed the reasons why 


By Gene Waggaman 


Promotion Director, Macfadden Publications 


Family Behavior magazines have 
their particular impact on their house- 
wife audience of working class 
women, and why these women basi- 
cally reject other kinds of magazines 
that are edited to women of different 
social status. The findings of this 
study were made available in the form 
of a presentation entitled, “The In- 
visible Wall,” which has been widely 
shown around the country. 

Now, in a penetrating new study, 
Social Research, Inc. has delved even 
more deeply into the social and 
psychological factors motivating the 
working class reader of Family Be- 
havior magazines as a consumer. 
Social Research did so in the belief 
that it is necessary fully to under- 
stand the behavior of women like this, 
rather than simply to enumerate it. 

In effect, Social Research deter- 
mined the socio-psychological char- 
acteristics of the reader which control 
her consuming style—that is, her pre- 
disposition to buy and to use goods 
and services in particular ways. This 
consuming style guides the woman’s 
more concrete actions in the day-to- 
day purchase and consumption of 
specific brands and products. It also 
guides her pre-purchase response to 
advertising. Thus, understanding why 
a woman buys is as important as 
knowing what is bought and who 
buys it. 

In order objectively to appraise 
working class women, advertising and 
marketing people must actively avoid 
a common, though understandable, 
error. They must not allow their own 
social class placement—which is cer- 





Understanding why women buy 


is as important as knowing 


what is bought or who buys it. 


tainly middle class and probably 
upper middle or upper class—to in- 
fluence their judgments of the work- 
ing class women. For, as Social Re- 
search phrases it: “The readers of 
the magazine (i.e. Family Behavior 
magazines like those of the True Story 
Women’s Group) would have a great 
deal of difficulty adjusting their lives 
to the value systems and behavior of 
the upper middle class woman. But, 
the reader of this report would have 
as much trouble adjusting his life to 
the value systems and behavior of 
the working class. Yet, the business- 
man must understand, and learn how 
to deal with, the realities of this 
working class world if he is to do 
the best possible job of marketing 
his goods there.” 

Judy O’Grady simply wants to be 
understood and accepted for what 
she is. 





To help business evaluate and 
judge the readers of Family Be- 
havior magazines as a market for 
myriad consumer goods and serv- 
ices, True Story Women’s 
Group has organized the findings 
of Social Research, Inc. into a vis- 
ual presentation, “The Familiar 
Stranger,” which is now being 
shown at various meetings across 
the country. A resume of this pres- 
entation is available to anyone 
who requests one on company sta- 
tionery, and special presentation 
meetings may be arranged for 
groups of executives. 
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(Continued from page 80) 
publisher, too) , looking at a list care- 
fully built and maintained, will ask: 
© How well does the editorial con- 
tent help the buying and influencing 
factors on the paper’s circulation list? 

e Is the content interestingly writ- 
ten? Do the illustrations add interest 
and believability ? 

e Do the readers make use of the 
information in the paper? How? 

Conscientious publishers will look 
for evidence of how and why readers 
find the magazines useful. 

In short, if you’re an advertiser, 
you should be looking for an inter- 
ested audience, a semi-captive audi- 
ence, so imbued with the value of the 
publication’s content that it is bound 
to bump into your commercial. 

Now suppose you've found a maga- 
zine, or magazines, which you be- 
lieve offers: 

... carefully built and maintained 
circulation ; 

.. buying and influencing factors 
you want to reach; 

. . editorial content of real interest. 

How can you profit to the fullest 
extent ? 

The increasing number of multi- 
ple-page advertisements, often pre- 


pared as inserts, indicates that more 
and more advertisers are using mag- 
azines as a method of distributing 
catalogs and other product literature. 


Tear-Out Insert 


Ford Motor Co., for example, re- 
cently ran as an insert in several 
business papers, a 24-page, 4-color 
catalog, covering its entire truck line. 
A. O. Smith Corporation ran a huge 
broadside picturing its entire line of 
welding machines, as an insert in a 
welding magazine. This insert folded 
so the binding strip could be perfo- 
rated, making it possible to tear out 
the broadside for filing. 

Other consistent users of multi- 
page advertisements include LeTour- 
neau-Westinghouse, Cummins Diesel, 
Caterpillar, Tractor, International 
Harvester, Mack Truck—all in the 
construction field; undoubtedly there 
are many others. 

Readership studies indicate these 
multi-page advertisements deliver a 
real wallop. An early 16-page adver- 
tisement by The Eimco Corporation 
scored a “seen” of 70 per cent; “read 
part,” 57 per cent; “read all,” 11 per 
cent. I wonder whether the same 
pages sent out as direct mail to the 


manufacturer’s list piece would hay 
done as well? 

Magazine circulations do not g 
ways parallel your prospects. By 
where they do, it’s obvious you say 
yourself work (and possibly expense) 
by running your promotional piecs 
as advertisements rather than going 
through all the direct mail steps of 
list building and maintenance; ad. 
dressing, collating; sorting. Yoy 
reach the prospect at a receptive mo 
ment, when he’s looking for ideas 
otherwise why would he be looking 
through his business paper? t 





NEW RATES 
Western Material Handling » 


nounces new advertising rates, effec. 
tive April 1. Black-and-white page 
rate will be $280. Rates for color, 
bleed, classified, and other miscel- 


laneous charges remain unchanged. 


HOUSE & HOME 

House & Home’s November issue 
passed the 120,000 mark in net paid 
circulation. The publication, serving 
the housing industry, has a $6 sub 
scription rate. 





Your number one buy is alw 
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Feb. 19-20: 


Mar. 15-18: 


Mar. 24-26: 


Apr. 7: 


Apr. 12-16: 


Apr. 16-19: 


American Marketing 
Assn., public utilities 
conference, Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 
Associated Business 
Publications, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 
Association of National 
Advertisers, Hotel Web- 
ster Hall, Pittsburgh. 
Magazine Publishers 
Assn., Public Affairs 
Council, The Sheraton- 
Park, Washington, D. C. 
National Association of 
Broadcasters. Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 
Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 


Premium Assn. of Amer- 
ica, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
National Business Pub- 
lications. Jokake and 
Paradise Inns, Phoenix. 
Advertising Federation 


Apr. 20-23: 


Apr. 23-25: 


Apr. 26-29: 


May 24-27: 


June 7-10: 


June 8-11: 


June 14-17: 


June 16-19: 


of America, Desert 
Ranch and Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
National Association of 
Transportation Adver- 
tising, The Greenbrier. 
White Sulphur Springs. 
Associated Business 
Publications, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
Advertising Federation 
of America, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 
National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Assn., Fair- 
mont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels, San Francisco. 
American Marketing 
Assn., Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland. 





June 28- Advertising Assn. of the 
July 2: West, Tahoe Tavern, Ta- 
hoe City, Calif. « 


NEW NEWSPAPER GROUP 
The “Georgia Group” has been 


formed by six newspapers to give 
national advertisers an opportunity 
to buy advertising on a regional basis 
earning group discounts. Member 
papers are the Augusta Chronicle and 
Herald, the Columbus Ledger and 
Enquirer, and the Macon Telegraph 
and News. 


CIRCULATION RISE 


The Saturday Evening Post's cir- 
culation reached a new all-time high 
for the second consecutive week, with 
an estimated 5,945,000 for the week 
of November 22. 


SPOT COLOR 


Fractional spot color in The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer is available to na- 
tional advertisers in daily editions, 
Monday through Saturday. National 
advertisements in one color and black, 
starting with a minimum of 1,000 
lines, are acceptable. 





wspaper number one 


SAN FRANCISCO AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


DAILY LINAGE 


TWELVE MONTHS 1958 


























Examiner Chronicle Call-Bulletin News 
RETAIL 9,232,900 6,823,813 6,271,858 4,737,658 
NATIONAL 4,377,614 3,591,851 2,460,41 | 2,020,343 
TOTAL Display} 13,610,514 10,415,664 8,732,269 6,758,001 
CLASSIFIED 5,940,142 3,436,368 632,500 1,199,933 











Note: Department stores place more then 50% of their advertising in The Examiner. 


SUNDAY LINAGE 














Examiner Chronicle 
5,947,877 4,335,542 
1,128,334 1,037,412 
7,076,211 5,372,954 
2,494,002. 1,214,190 














Excludes Sunday Supplements 


Chronicle fiqures include 560,081 lines of Daily Part-run advertising and 292,338 lines of Sunday Part-run advertising. 


DAILY CIRCULATION 

















== Examiner Chronicle Call-Bulletin News 
CITY 105,489 70,005 86,497 75,489 
257,251 225,429 140,207 101,786 











LTOTAL 


ation figures are from the September 30, i958 publishers stat ements as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulation subject to audit, 


aa 


Reported on 5-day Average 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 








Examiner Chronicle 
148,897 78,085 
469,372 276,473 














FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


EARST NEWSPAPER e Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
‘Media/scope, February, 1959 
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Here is an outstanding example 
of a successful marketizing* pro- 
gram: 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation’s 
1959 campaign includes 88 pages 
of advertising in 12 business pub- 
lications...a direct mail program 
...the Pennsalt Catalog distrib- 
uted in CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
CATALOG . . . cross-referencing of 
CMC product information in ads 
and direct mail . . . familiarizing 
sales force with the overall 


program. 


Like a chair 
with four legs 


.. a sales campaign to be effec- 
tive must be complete. No single 
part can be eliminated without 
affecting the entire program. To 
best sell chemicals and raw mate- 
rials, always have sufficient funds 
in your marketizing* budget to 
put your complete catalog in 
CMC. Constant reminders to “see 
the whole story in CMC,’ in- 
cluded in your direct mail and 
advertising messages, will make 
your ad dollars work harder. 


Your catalog in CMC 


reaches a big research and devel- 
opment audience inside more 
than 12,000 plants. This part of 
your marketizing* program 
works all year long . . . covers the 
CPI markets . . . serves the refer- 
ence needs of your customers and 


prospects. 


MARKETIZING ... 2 method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
| negra area Be 

the coordination of sales 

strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


CHEMICAL | for 





chemicals 
MATERIALS | and 

raw 
CATALOG materials 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 

430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

For complete 


information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 











“Good Business’ BOASTING 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


The yéar 1959 will be a year of temp- 
tation for media’s Promotion Depart- 


ment. 


All last year, there was little choice 
but to dig deep for information about 
your medium and its market, to find 
new ways for the advertiser to use them 


more effectively. 


That short-cut to the closing-date, 
the “20 per cent-gain-over-last-year” 
advertisement, was out. Except for 
TV and a few trend-reversers, there 
was no gain. 

But recessions have a silver lining 
for the patient promotion man. They 
give him a handy “last year” to use 
— next : 

Chart-watchers, breathlessly look- 
ing through their acetate overlays, 
wound up 1958 with their current 
line starting to move up-up-up, and 
last year’s line starting down-down- 
down to meet it. 

By December, the gap was definite- 
ly closing. Today, in some media 
offices, the two charts have already 
collided. It’s a safe bet that advertis- 
ing media will spend most of 1959 
running ahead of 1958. 

But let’s hope they won’t spend 
most of 1959’s promotion budget 
boasting about those gains. 


“Business-Is-Good” Ads 

“Business -is- good” advertisements 
have a definite place in the promo- 
tion program. With a new medium, 
or one still in the growth stage, to- 
day’s gains are newsworthy informa- 
tion for the advertiser. He wants to 
know how well it’s catching on, what 
kind of products are using it. If I 
were in the liquor field today, I'd be 
waiting to see Satevepost add up its 
first six-months’ liquor linage. 

In the established media, a really 
significant change in the long trend, 
in basic advertising patterns, in com- 
parative media standing, is worth- 
while information—and promotion. 

But when we're all in a year of 





steadily rising business, your individ. 
ual rise becomes run-of-the-mill. It 
belongs in a press release to the busi- 
ness publications (who have learned 
to gather all such claims into one 
column or department) . 

It certainly shouldn’t be allowed to 
assume the position of a major pro 
motion pitch. The medium that has 
no more than that to sell isn’t really 
promoting itself. 

Already this year, I’ve run into 
some impressively-sized advertise 
ments for major media that turned 
out to be unimpressively-filled with 
claims of gains. 

Such promotion is asking me to 
make an important investment and 
giving me just one reason to do $0: 
“Everybody’s doing it. Our business 
is up.” Granted that many of us like 
to follow the crowd, we still want 
some better reasons to spend the 
amounts that advertising costs w 
today. 

Another shortcoming of this boast- 
ful promotion is that it violates the 
first rule of good advertising—spends 
its time talking about the advertiser, 
instead of the prospect and his 
problem. 

And today, of course, there's 4 
third angle to this promotion that’s 
actually antagonizing the advertiser 
who reads it. “Five per cent gain it 
linage, 25 per cent gain in dollar 
volume” blares the advertisment. It's 
obvious that the major rise was o0 
the rate card. The promotion’s just 
rubbing it in t» the man who's shale 
ing it out. 

I hope we'll all have good — 
this year. 
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fix 
reaches the M OTIVAGE!" 


* The MOTIVAGE (between 13 and 20) is the age when girls are approaching womanhood and are 
most strongly motivated to express their individual tastes while acquiring lifetime buying 
habits. Any parent of a teen-age girl knows this. There are 8% million of these girls in 
America today. With over $4 billion of their own money to spend, they’re a market that 
has come of age in a great big way. Every year more than a million girls reach the 
MOTIVAGE and become part of the big, booming Teen Market. Naturally, they read 
SEVENTEEN—the magazine that reaches 3 out of 4 girls in this market within 3 issues. 


Why are teen-age girls so devoted to SEVENTEEN? Because SEVENTEEN is devoted 

to them — EXCLUSIVELY. No other magazine gives them such complete under- 

standing and so much friendly guidance. Perhaps that’s why no other advertising 
has such impact and influence as the messages appearing in SEVENTEEN. 

it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 

SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 


SEVE! N-at- ind—offers educational materia high school home 
QOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING. SEENTE%stScte.-ony maui os tof 7a eaten ai i ea 


is boast- 
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A preview of the 





Too soon to forecast the news of 1959? Not at all. 


It is true, of course, that hour by hour, day by day, 
week after week, fascinating, unpredictable events 
will take place that no one can prophesy. But behind 
and above them, the grand themes of the news of our 
time will be played out in the triumphs and disasters 
of men and women, in their cruelties and compassion, 
in their achievements of mind and body and spirit. 


Among a host of other things, TIME will surely 
report in 1959 (as only TIME can report). . . 


Tl ME has just had the biggest 


get EXOITING 
HAGKTINE ¢ 








SURI. 





On the long, grueling search to stop c 
by dedicated captains of group attack like 
Director C. P. Rhoads of Sloan-Kettering 
or individual sisters of mercy like Doctors 
Bernice Eddy and Sarah Stewart . . . 


On the increasingly heated news of politics 
and politicians—as the new Democratic 
hopeful, Senator Hubert Humphrey, under 
plays or overplays his hand—as Nelson 
Rockefeller shows the color of his Repub 
licanism—as Nixonand Kennedy and Steve 
son jockey for position —and all of us head 
into the decisive Presidential election of 
1960... 


On the new France, under mystic, baffling 
Charles de Gaulle, as it faces the new prob 
lems of the Common Market in Europe and 
all the old problems of its colonies and cur 
rency, its alliances and obligations, its self 
indulgences and fanatic disciplines . . . 


mss WHITER FeETEWsse 
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On the surge into outer space, powered by 
specialists like Chief Rocket Engineer Ritchey 
of Thiokol, counseled by scientists like the 
great cosmic ray expert, James Van Allen— 
and reproduced on the ground in all its weird 
body-and-mind-wrecking vagaries by doc- 
tors like Hubertus Strughold, whose job for 
ihe Air Force is called simply, “Head of 
Department of Space Medicine.” 


On the sweep of nationalism across Africa 
and the fate-to-be of men like suave, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana or the tough, eloquent Presi- 
dent of Guinea, Sékou Touré—and hun- 
dreds of black and tan tyrants, messiahs and 
Primitive chieftains who will lead their peo- 


ples toward cataclysm or prosperity. 


January in 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


On the giant, new ant-state of China, as it 
squirms while the world watches in horror 
and wonders where the truth lies between 
the Reds’ nightingale propaganda, (“the 
peoples’ communes are paradises”) and the 
reports of failure, starvation, resentment and 
discord in China’s highest places . . . 


On the opportunity-studded expansion of the 
American economy and the different fore- 
casts and planning of our economic leaders 
—from the long-range, decentralization pro- 
grams of Ralph Cordiner of G.E. to the 
statements of men like Economist Gabriel 
Hauge: “The recent shift from manufactur- 
ing to services is comparable to the 19th 
century shift from agriculture to manufac- 


turing.” 








THESE ARE THE GREAT STORIES 
of our time. No means of communica- 
tion can bring its readers, listeners or 
viewers more exciting, more person- 
ally interesting material than this. 

And no magazine can promise that 
the material will be more clearly, more 
graphically told than in Time, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 

In 1959, more families are reading 
TIME than ever before. 

In 1959, TIME offers a greater ad- 
vertising opportunity than ever before. 

For inevitably, TIME will be THE 
MOST EXCITING MAGAZINEOF 
THE YEAR. 





its advertising history 





A preview of the 





MAGAZINE 0 


Too soon to forecast the news of 1959? Not at all. 


It is true, of course, that hour by hour, day by day, 
week after week, fascinating, unpredictable events 
will take place that no one can prophesy. But behind 
and above them, the grand themes of the news of our 
time will be played out in the triumphs and disasters 
of men and women, in their cruelties and compassion, 
in their achievements of mind and body and spirit. 


Among a host of other things, TIME will surely 
report in 1959 (as only TIME can report). . . 


Tl ME has just had the biggest 








On the long, grueling search to stop c 


by dedicated captains of group attack like 


Director C. P. Rhoads of Sloan-Kettering, 
or individual sisters of mercy like Doctors 
Bernice Eddy and Sarah Stewart . . . 


On the increasingly heated news of politics 
and politicians—as the new Democratic 
hopeful, Senator Hubert Humphrey, under 
plays or overplays his hand—as Nelson 
Rockefeller shows the color of his Repub 
licanism—as Nixonand Kennedy and Steven 
son jockey for position —and all of us head 
into the decisive Presidential election of 
1960... 


On the new France, under mystic, baffling 
Charles de Gaulle, as it faces the new prob- 
lems of the Common Market in Europe and 
all the old problems of its colonies and cut- 
rency, its alliances and obligations, its self 
indulgences and fanatic disciplines . . . 
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On the surge into outer space, powered by 
specialists like Chief Rocket Engineer Ritchey 
of Thiokol, counseled by scientists like the 
great cosmic ray expert, James Van Allen— 
and reproduced on the ground in all its weird 
body-and-mind-wrecking vagaries by doc- 
tors like Hubertus Strughold, whose job for 
ihe Air Force is called simply, “Head of 


Department of Space Medicine.” 


On the sweep of nationalism across Africa 
and the fate-to-be of men like suave, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana or the tough, eloquent Presi- 
dent of Guinea, Sékou Touré—and hun- 
dreds of black and tan tyrants, messiahs and 
primitive chieftains who will lead their peo- 
pies toward cataclysm or prosperity. 
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On the giant, new ant-state of China, as it 
squirms while the world watches in horror 
and wonders where the truth lies between 
the Reds’ nightingale propaganda, (“the 
peoples’ communes are paradises”) and the 
reports of failure, starvation, resentment and 
discord in China’s highest places . . . 


On the opportunity-studded expansion of the 
American economy and the different fore- 
casts and planning of our economic leaders 
—from the long-range, decentralization pro- 
grams of Ralph Cordiner of G.E. to the 
statements of men like Economist Gabriel 
Hauge: “The recent shift from manufactur- 
ing to services is comparable to the 19th 
century shift from agriculture to manufac- 
turing.” 


IME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 











THESE ARE THE GREAT STORIES 
of our time. No means of communica- 
tion can bring its readers, listeners or 
viewers more exciting, more person- 
ally interesting material than this. 

And no magazine can promise that 
the material will be more clearly, more 
graphically told than in Time, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 

In 1959, more families are reading 
TIME than ever before. 

In 1959, TIME offers a greater ad- 
vertising opportunity thanever before. 

For inevitably, TIME will be THE 
MOST EXCITING MAGAZINEOF 
THE YEAR. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Name 


Agencies 
Carl Arrigo .. 


Budd Brown .................... Hayes-Endler-Brown, -............... 
President 
Joseph M. Greeley.......... Leo Burnett Co., Chicago,........ 


Edward A. Gumpert 


Edmund F. Johnstone .... 
Peter G. Levathes............ 


William B. Phillips 


Lawrence C. Puchta........ 


Arthur L. Terry . 


Former Company 
and Position 


...Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff &...... 


Ryan, Inc., Time Buyer 


Vice Pres., Mktg. 


-Colgate-Palmolive Co.. 


Gen. Prod. Mgr. 


Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone,...... 


Partner, Exec. V. P. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., -........ 


V. P., Media Dir. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove... 


Inc., Sr. Media Mer. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., .......... 


Sr. A. E. 


Kudner Agency, Inc., Detroit,... 


New Company 
and Position 


Cayton, Inc., TV 
Researcher, Time Buyer 


..E. A. Korchnoy, Ltd., 


V. P., Mktg. Dir. 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
Vice Pres., Mktg., Media, 
Research 

Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc., V. P., 
Chmn., Mktg. Comm. 

Calkins & Holden, Dir., 
Vice Chmn. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., 

V. P., Media, Radio, TV 

Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Dir., Media 
Dept. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Sr, A. E. 


.Geyer, Morey, Madden & 


Dir., Media Ballard, Inc., Detroit, 
Dir., Media 

Murray C. Thomas..........; Anderson & Cairns, Inc.,............./ Anderson & Cairns, Inc., 
Dir., Media V. P., Media 


William T. Young, Jr..... 


Advertisers 
Everett B. Allen .............. 


Richard H. Burgess ........ 
Marvin Davis .................. 
Robert L. Kempton ..... . 
Estelle Lee ...................... 
Carl A. Peterson.............. 


Robert K. White.............. 


Robert A. Wright .... 


Media 
Howard D. Brundage 


Richard H. Close ............ 
Ervin E. DeGraff 


Hugh E. Davis.................. 
Nelson H. Futch.............. 


Ralph S. Gallagher 
Joseph Stamler................ 


John H. Sweet.................. 


Leo Burnett, Inc., Exec. V. P. 


Leo Burnett, Inc., President 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.,.............. Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Supv., Mktg. Corp., Mktg. Mgr., 
Consumer Prods. 
Pepsi-Cola Co., V. P. ................-... Nehi Corp., V. P., Mktg. 
I. Miller Co., Adv. Dir................ Revlon, Inc., Brand Adv. 
Mgr. 
Edwards Co., Inc., ..................-..--- Edwards Co., Inc., 
Gen. Sls. Mgr. Dir., Mktg. 


Dunhill, Inc., Adv. Mgr........... 


Hat Corp. of America, 
Adv. Mgr. 


McCulloch Corp.., ................-...---- McCulloch Corp., 


Mkt. Res. Mgr. 
Allied Chemical Corp.......... 
Mktg. Mgr., Plaskon 


Compton Advertising, .............. 


Sr. A. E. 


New York Herald Tribune.,...... 


Chmn., Exec. Comm. 


NBC Spot Sales, Dir.,.............. 


Rep. Stations 
Petroleum Week, 
Adv. Sls. Mgr. 


Puck, V. P., Adv. Diw................. 


Mktg. Mgr. 


..Allied Chemical Corp.., 


Asst. Adv. Dir. 
Lever Brothers Co., 
Prod. Mgr. 


New York Herald Tribune, 
President 
NBC Spot Sales, Dir. 


Petroleum Week, National 
Petroleum News, Oilgram 
News and Price Services, 
Publisher 

Puck, V. P., Gen. Mgr. 


TV Guide, Adv. Prom. Mgrv......... TV Guide, Merchandising 
Services Dir. 

Life, Asst. Mktg. Mgr................. Life, Mktg. Mgr. 

WABC-TV, Sis. Mgr..................... American Broadcasting Co., 
V. P.; WABC-TV, 
Gen. Mgr. 

U. S. New; Publishing Corp., ....U. S. News Publishing 

Exec. V. P. Corp., Pres., Publishing 

Dir. 








Promotions and 
Presentations 


The Self Winding Clock Com. 
pany, Inc., has issued a fact book 
on its Clock Spectaculars that de 
scribes the medium, tells who sees 
them, who makes them, and “ 
they will sell your product to New 
York’s millions of subway riders” 
The fact book comes in a folder with 
rate card, hints on preparation of 
transparencies, lists of locations and 
advertisers, and photos of the com. 
bined clock and color poster and the 
subway crowds passing by a “Spee. 
tacular.” 


The NTA Film Network is stag- 
ing an on-the-air promotion contest 
for network station promotion man- 
agers in support of its “Shirley Tem- 
ple Film Festival” series. Sole basis 
for judging is the originality and 
showmanship of on-the-air promotion 
activities for the six Shirley Temple 
films in the series. Series is now be- 
ing telecast in 63 markets throughout 
the U. S. 


Canadian Hotel Review and 
Restaurant. The “1959 Buyer's 
Guide” is out, covering products and 
services used by the Canadian public 
feeding and housing industry. The 
“Guide” shows who manufactures 
and supplies these items, and lists 
Canadian representatives of U. S. 
firms selling the market. 


The Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising’s latest film presentation, 
“Plus Over Normal,” is directed to 
the local retail advertiser. The three- 
part film tells retailers how to set 
their TV budgets, describes the vari- 
ous time segments, program types, 
and commercial production tech- 
niques available, and discusses the 
economics of retailing and local ad- 
vertising. 


Transportation Supply News, 
Fleet Product News, Jobber Prod- 
uct News, and Transportation 
Business Gift News are now offer- 
ing advertisers five types of split run, 
13 special advertising units, regional 
advertising to a group of 11 Western 
states, and a chance to run their own 
reader service cards in a national, 
split run, or Western state insert. 
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In Chicago, it takes 2 — 
to do the town right! 


BECAUSE . . . Chicago has outgrown the power of any single daily news- 
even half of your city and suburban prospects. 

two daily newspapers to reach a majority of the 
OST net unduplicated coverage, one of your two 


ago SUN-TIMES! 


CHICAGO 


SUN -TIMES 





LARGEST 


CIRCULATION 
IN 
TEXAS! 








FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


DAILY 
(Morning and Evening 
Combined) 


254,038 


SUNDAY 


225,297 


Source: 
ABC Audit Report March 31, 1958 





IT TAKES A FORT WORTH NEWSPAPER 
TO COVER THE FORT WORTH MARKET 
- «+99 WEALTHY WEST 
TEXAS COUNTIES WITH 
OVER 25% OF TOTAL STATE 
INCOME... OVER 25% OF 
TOTAL SALES! 


ForT WORTH 
STAR- TELEGRAM 
amon 6. mE, . 











CIRCULA 
without the use of schemes. premiums 
or contests 
“Just @ good newspaper” 














TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING — 


DECEMBER AND 





Prepared exclusively for Mep1a/scope by Media Records, Inc. 






YEAR 1958 vs 1957 
DECEMBER YEAR 
1958 vs 1957 1958 vs 1957 
% % of % % of 


Gain orloss Total Gain or Loss Total 




















* 
+3.0 16.7 —6.3 17.0 ' 
+107 2.1 19.2 19 
-28 3.9 16.3 27 
—60.6 0.2 +22.6 os Ff 
47.5 0.9 +93 19 
10.1 2.1 —13.9 20 
07 0.1 —43 02 
+23.9 1.2 —20.0 23° 
+30.9 4 -1.3 re 
-17.7 2.7 82 as 3 
39.8 13 99 2.0 
41.4 0.8 —21.9 1s 
35.9 2.5 —12.9 28 
+145 2.8 4.) 37 
10.5 2.8 +4.0 2.6 
88 5.4 +173 5.1 
+147 44 +40.6 57 
32.3 2.6 -7 36 
28.7 0.0 16.1 0.0 
51.2 0.2 +126 0.5 
15.7 1.6 106 16 
84.1 0.1 —40.5 0.6 
—5.0 7.1 +3.0 9.1 
17.2 3.6 +24 59 
+1184 0.5 +18.5 0.3 
—52 12 12.3 11 
+21.0 0.9 +26.4 1.0 
—10.1 0.6 +48 0.6 
45.5 0.6 —15.9 12 
+35.2 18 78 32 
-374 10.6 32.6 10.9 
+15.4 os 39 13 
-177 0.4 479 0.7 
—103 1000 —69 1000 
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The Kalamazoo Gazette decided back in 
1924 that good citizenship required an 
effective effort to promote street and 
highway safety. Llyle Rapp was made 
safety editor and began a continuing 
crusade that has grown each year in 
recognition, stature and effectiveness. 


Liberal use of investigation, space and 
photos have given impact to “Crusade for 
Safety.” Llyle Rapp cautions jay-walkers 
and careless drivers, scolds official neglect 
and deplores traffic hazards. His tireless 
efforts for safety have brought the city and 
the newspaper many top awards from 
state and national councils and associations. 





Lilyle Rapp 


The Gazette will continue this safety 
crusade for as long as motor vehicles 
and pedestrians use the streets and high- 
ways and as long as there is one hazard, 
careless driver or walker. 


This is another example of how one news- 
paper wins and holds its most precious 
asset—public welcome and loyalty. This 
is the qualitative asset that fosters 
reader trust and faith in the Gazette and 
cloaks your advertising in it with a com- 
mensurate degree of confidence. 


“The daily newspaper is the total selling medium" 





A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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KALAMAZOO 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H- k 


GAZETTE 
















The Highway 


—to new car sales in Chicago is the Chicago Daily 
News . . . a fact recognized by the nation’s new 
car advertisers who, in 1958, placed more of their 
advertising linage in the News than in any other 
Chicago paper, morning, evening or Sunday, for 
the 14th consecutive year. They know the Daily 
News has the horsepower to get action, move people 
.». sell goods! 


USE THE POWER OF THE “NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 
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Ad Rate Changes: 


December 1957 to December 1958 
Print Media 


100 $103.94 


iness Publications 
the 12-months’ period, De- 


Consumer Miesahin 


In December 1958, the average con- 
sumer magazine advertising cam- 
paign cost $104.64, compared with 
$100 spent for the same campaign 
in December 1957. Consumer maga- 
zine circulation has risen 1 per cent 
during the year, cost-per-thousand- 
circulation 3.5 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 
To repeat the average daily news- 
paper schedule of December 1957 
in December 1958, the advertiser 
had to add $2.61 per $100 allo- 
cated the previous year. In 1958, 
total circulation dropped almost 1.5 
per cent, and cost-per-million-circu- 
lation has risen 4.25 per cent. 


rc Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


. February 1959 


100 $103.09 


80 
Spot Radio 


Between December 1957 and De- 
cember 1958, the average spot 
radio schedule cost the advertiser 
$3.09 more for every $100 he in- 
vested in this schedule a year ago. 


Spot Television 


To repeat the average spot television 
schedule of December 1957 in De- 
cember 1958, the advertiser had to 
increase his budget $5.42 for every 
$100 invested a year ago. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for December 1957 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Long-term Trends 
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1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 








, 
be The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 
r 


ADVERTISING Ovrrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sewyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit « Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Friorma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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HOLD EVERYTHING! 


(If you want to skim the cream off the 
Southern California Market!) 


COVERS THREE 
| MAJOR MARKETS: 
: LOS ANGELES 
SO.CALIF.’sMOST : SAN BERNARDINO | 
POWERFUL FM: 
STATION SAN DIEGO 


POWER: 83,000 Watts E.R.P. 


LOCATION: Central and inland to 
greater coverage 


PROGRAMMING: Music and news 


CENTER OF THE DIAL 
AT 97.5 MC 


According to Pulse 48% of all homes in 
Southern California have FM radios — 
and new FM sets are selling at a rate 
of 10,000 units per month in this 
area. KDUO can give your campaign 
DEPTH where it really counts — 
among the upper income influentials 
who buy more than their per capita 
share, Write, wire, or phone collect for 
availabilities. 


DAVENPORT 


1680 NORTH VINE ST. 
ao 28, CALIF. 
4-17497 








ROCK ISLAND 


47th 1V Market in U.S. 


WOC-TV 
IN THIS 47TH 


WOC-TV 


Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


IS NO N COVERAGE 


MARKET 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


December 1-7 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 
Show Rating Network Sponsor 
1 Loretta Young ............ 33.9% NBC Procter & Gamble 
2 Maverick .................... 29.3 ABC Kaiser 
3 Alfred Hitchcock ........ 28.9 CBS __ Bristol-Myers 
4 G. E. Theatre _.......... 28.3 CBS General Electric 
5 Ed Sullivan ................ 25.5 CBS ___ Eastman Kodak 
MONDAY 
1 Desilu Playhouse ........ 35.1% CBS Westinghouse 
2 Danny Thomas ............ 34.2 CBS ___ General Foods 
3 Wells Fargo ................ 29.7 NBC Buick 
4 Restless Gun .............. 27.9 NBC Procter & Gamble 
5 Father Knows Best...... 26.6 CBS _ Scott Paper 
TUESDAY 
1 Wyatt Earp .................. 33.1% ABC General Mills 
2 The Rifleman .............. 28.8 ABC Ralston Purina 
3 Garry Moore .............. 28.7 CBS __ Revlon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
4 Cheyenne .................... 27.9 ABC Johnson & Johnson, Ritchie, Ludens, Elgin 
§ Naked City ............... 23.7 ABC Quaker Oats 
WEDNESDAY 
1 Wagon Train .............. 306% NBC Ford 
2 I’ve Got a Secret.......... 26.8 CBS__iR.J. Reynolds 
3 The Millionaire ....... 26.0 CBS Colgate 
4 U. S. Steel Hour.......... 25.9 CBS__iU.S. Steel 
5 Bat Masterson ............ 24.9 NBC Kraft Foods 
THURSDAY 
1 Real McCoys .............. 29.2% ABC Sylvania 
2 Tennessee Ernie Ford 27.2 NBC Ford 
Did keds sateen 26.5 ABC 7-Up 
4 You Bet Your Life........ 26.0 NBC _ Lever Brothers 
5 Zane Grey Theatre...... 25.6 CBS General Foods 
FRIDAY 
1 Walt Disney ................ 29.1% ABC Kellogg, Hills 
2 Phil Silvers .................. 26.9 CBS __ Schick 
3 Cavalcade of Sports.... 25.5 NBC Gillette 
4 Schlitz Playhouse ...... 24.3 CBS Schlitz Brewing 
5 77 Sunset Strip............ 24.1 ABC American Chicle 
SATURDAY 
1 Perry Como ................ 33.8% NBC Polaroid, Chemstrand 
2 Gunsmoke .................. 32.7. CBS Remington Rand 
3 Have Gun, Will Travel 30.3 CBS’ _—* Whitehall 
4 High Adventure .......... 28.0 CBS Delco 
5 Cimarron City ............ 22.9 NBC __ Bell & Howell 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time peried 


in market areas covered. 
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Advertising Index 


American Telephone & Telegraph 





NOINY Secccecencensnsensesesnncorenncoreeceesnenoes 28, 29 
Cunningham & Waish, Inc. 

Boston Herald Traveler... 49 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 

CBS Radio Network... 14, 15 

Chicago Daily News... cinciebit GE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Giben. prey 

Chicago Sun Times... 89 
The Buchen Company 

ee eee 4 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Cincinnati Enquirer .................... 57 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

Croplife ES ANE MRS: » Soo ed cet 78 


Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, Inc. 


The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 50, 51 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 


The Detroit News..................................-..... 69 
¥. B. Doner & Company 

SS EAT, 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

Farm Store Merchandising... che a 


Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, Inc. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram... 90 
Rowland Broiles Company 

Good Housekeeping .................................... 71 
Grey Advertising Agency 

Hamilton Spectator —.................. 66 
James Lovick & Company, Lid. 

The Hearst Corporation......................20, 21 
Lynn Baker, Incorporated 

Hitchcock Publishing Company................ 24 
Connor Associates 

The Houston Chronicle... 19 
Kamin, Nahas, Blumberg, Inc. 
Winius- Brandon Queer 

Industrial Equipment News................... 22 
Tracy, Kent & Company 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

KDUO Radio Station... isin On 
Davis, Johnson, Andersen & ‘Colembesto 

KHJ Radio Station............................ 18 
R. W. Webster Advertising 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 3rd Cover 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 

Long Beach Independent Press-Telegram 12 
Mex ¥. Becker Advertising 

McCall’s Magazine ll 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 27 
Fuller, Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Moline Dispatch—Rock Island Argus...... 26 
Clem T. Hanson Company 





New York Times Magazine... 73 
Franklin Spier, Inc 
The New Yorker... 4th Cover 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 95 
W.W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





Al Poul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Pictorial Sunday Magazine Group............ 2 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 

ead hile 33 

Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 

The Progressive Farmer... 6,7 
Albert Sidney Noble, Advertising 

Reinhold Publishing Company... . 16 


The McCarty Company 
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Reinhold Publishing Company... 84 
The McCarty Company 

Sacramento Bee .. PEMA Red 
J. Walser Thompson Sa 

San Francisco Examiner...................... 82, 83 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post_........................ 23 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post... 25 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Seventeen .. i ealhiapicncace a inde 
Al Paul Lejeen Guage ry 

SOUR TI itcccntnccsansisntaticnreiscsicn. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Steel ......2nd Cover, 1 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

ee er a Ey 
Frank Block Associates 

Thomas’ Register _............. ‘sleds cae 
W.N. Hudson, Advertising 

Time Magazine .....................................86, 87 
Young & Rubicam, ‘ho. 

Tourist Court Journal... 13 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

True Story ... a soon tfiadhae salted 81 
Reach, McClinton & Deased’ 

Rs ane 
Gray & Rogers 

WBZ—WBZA... : silbsign: Sissi hodedigs 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Genk. in 

WIR Radio Station............ wae TS 22 
Campbell-Ewall Company 

WMT-AM-TV |... ee 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

yg SAE 2 iS BA Eee ase Oe 96 


Bawden Breshere, ry 


ABC SIMULCAST 


ABC Television and Radio simul- 
cast the “Peter Tschaikovsky Story” 
using three-source stereophonic sound 
and a wide-screen visual effect on 
January 30. A combined live and 
animated cartoon depiction of the 
Russian composer’s life used the nor- 
mal television sound system with both 
AM and FM radio. The “Magic 
Mural” wide-screen effect was used 
for the first time on television. 


NET TV PROGRESS 


Network television for the first 11 
months of 1958 showed a seven per 
cent increase in average evening pro- 
gram audiences and a five per cent 
jump in average daytime audience, 
according to the TVBA. 

Average weekday daytime programs 
reached 140,000 more homes per 
broadcast than in 1957, and the aver- 
age increase for evening programs 
was 556,000 homes. 


NBC AFFILIATE 

WLBZ-TV, Bangor, Me., sister sta- 
tion of the NBC Radio affiliate, WLBZ, 
has become an affiliate of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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» Editorial: 


Lessons from Starch Study 


ILL buyers of space in publications continue 

to specify: “Right-hand page, well forward?” 
No doubt they wil!, but certainly there is less reason 
for them to do so now that Dr. Daniel Starch is pub- 
lishing in the pages of Mepta/score his analysis 
of 12 million inquiries that were pulled by 8,200 
advertisements in national magazines. 

Here are some of the principles of space-buying 
that are evoked by Dr. Starch’s study, and which 
should therefore guide media buyers in the years 
to come: 

1. Right- or Left-hand Page. It makes no differ- 
ence insofar as inquiries are concerned. What other 
difference can it make? 

2. Position. There are only small advantages to 
being in the front or the back of a magazine. The 
present even readership throughout publications has 
resulted from the efforts of editors to distribute the 
interest of readers evenly throughout their issues. 
The situation is vastly different now from what it 
was 30 years ago, when advertisements within the 
first or last 5 per cent of pages in a magazine 
attracted some 40 per cent more inquiries than 
advertisements in the middle of an issue. 

3. Response. Advent of television as a major 
contender for the consumer’s time has not affected 
the inquiry responsiveness of magazine readers. 
Inquiries per million circulation have remained at 
about the same level since Dr. Starch’s “Analysis of 
5 Million Inquiries” in 1930. 

4. Color. Color is worthwhile, in that four-color 
advertisements bring approximately 50 per cent 
more inquiries than black-and-white. 

5. Size. Large advertisements bring more inquir- 
ies than small, but not in direct proportion to size. 


6. Thickness of Issue. Until a magazine include 
200 pages or more in one issue, the effect of thick 
ness of an issue is moderate. For issues that ar 
larger, the decline in inquiries becomes rapid as the 
number of pages increases. 

7. Seasons. The big months for inquiries ar 
February and September, the low points June and 
December. 

8. Repetition. Inquiries do decline as advertise 
ments or similar advertisements in a campaign 
making the same offer are repeated. The drop for 
the second insertion is approximately 25 per cent, 
and for the third insertion 15 per cent. 

9. Readership. There is broad parallel correla- 
tion between readership and inquiries. Advertise- 
ments with higher readership are apt to produce 
higher numbers of inquiries, and there is also a 
close relationship between readership of the cow 
pon part of advertisements and inquiries. In other 
words, an advertisement to be acted upon must first 
be read. 

10. Solicitation of Inquiries. Not so many adver 
tisements solicit inquiries as in 1930 (33 out of 100 
then, 16 now). We wonder why? 

ll. Effectiveness of Coupons. The average at 
vertisement with a coupon brings three times 4% 
many inquiries as that without a coupon. A free 
offer brings 50 per cent more inquiries than one 
making a moderate charge. 

12. Inquiries, Circulations, and Types of Mage 
zines. Among magazines of general circulation, the 
number of inquiries approximately parallels the 
number of primary readers, with a moderate bonus 
from those magazines having more secondary read- 
ers per million circulation. 
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Editorial Index — 
Media/scope 
VOL. I—JANUARY-DECEMBER 1958 


Published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
1740 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


TITLE INDEX 


MEDIA PLANNING 


Are You Missing Out on Lush Retail Markets? Dr. Harold P. 

>» PP- 

Auditing Makes Sense for Association ‘Publications John Sasso 
—October, pp. 41, 42. 

Avoid Buying Media on Purely Statistical Basis Hugh M. 
Findlay—May, pp. 21, 22. 

Bigger Budgets, Better Choice of Media Will Help Railroads— 
April, pp. 32, 33. 

Comparing Apples and Oranges: 1. Newspapers vs. Television, 
Which Is the Better Buy? Dr. Howard D. Hadley— 
November, pp. 31-34. 

Comparing Apples and Oranges: Il. Magazines vs. Television, 
Which Is the Better Buy? John F. Maloney—December, 
pp- 37, 38. 

Consider the Lije Cycles of Magazine Households Dr. Daniel 
Starch—March, pp. 25-27. 

Do Seasonal Time Changes Cause Scheduling Trouble? 
Media/forum—April, p. 21 

Do Small Advertisers Have a Chance in Net TV ?——December, 
pp. 29-31, 32 

Do You Have a Clear Image of the Publications You Buy? 
Philip Ewald—August, pp. 41, 43 

How Accurate Are Our Audience Estimates? Dr. D. P. Lucas 
—October, pp. 47-49. 

Magazines—Crisis in a Reeession James B. Kobak—June, 
pp. 23-27. 

Marketing Approach Is an Old Story at Lever Brothers 
Media/view, Samuel A. Thurm—March, pp. 23, 24. 

Marketing Concept Rules Media Thinking, Action at Pillsbury 
Media/view, W. P. Peterson—October, pp. 25-28. 

Media Effectiveness Can Be Measured Dr. Harry B. Wolfe— 
July, pp. 19-22. 

Media Function at a Whisky Company Is Not Simple 
Arthur P. Bondurant—January, pp. 32, 33. 

Media Have the Right, Sometimes the Duty, To Refuse 
Advertising Morton J. Simon—April, pp. 46, 48. 

$1 Billion in Public Relations Advertising Threatened by Govern- 
ment Ruling Morton J. Simon—July, pp. 40, 41; 44, 45. 

Pitfalls for Agencies in Multiple TV Sponsorship 
Morton J. Simon—November, pp. 58-60. 

Reliability of Retail Sales Estimates Dr. Frederick A. Eke- 
blad, Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh—November, pp. 66, 67. 

Sound Marketing Approach Urged Fred Barrett—April, 
pp. 23, 24. 

Spot Radio Buyers Should Question Programming 
Ernest J. Hodges—August, pp. 33, 34. 

Taxes on Advertising: Their Meaning to Media Buying 
Morton J. Simon—February, pp. 54-56. 

Television as a Medium for Corporate Advertising 
Oliver Treyz—January, pp. 50, 51 

The Persistent Quest for Measures of Effectiveness— 

> PP- 

This Is Lennen td Newell's Media Philosophy Media/view, 
Anthony C. De Pierro—December, pp. 25-27. 

This Is Sinclair be Media Thinking Media/view, 

James J. D: tember, pp. 28-30. 

Too Little Light in e Darker, Bigger Room Media/view, 
Leonard S. Matthews—January, pp. 23-25. 

21 Pitfalls of Media Selection Jackson L. Parker—January, 
pp. 41, 42. 

Wants tongay | in Broadcast Ratings Earle A. Buckley, Jr. 


What Are ug Teadoqeacies of Cost-per-Thousand? 
Edward G. Hynes—May, PP- 52, 53. 
What Is the Advertiser's Stake in Higher Business Paper Rates? 
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DeWitt Young—January, pp. 64, 65. 

What Is Exposure Opportunity for Magazine Advertisements? 
Blair Vedder— pp. 48, 49. 

What Is the Legality Now of Compulsory Combination Rates? 
Morton J. Simon—June, pp. 41, 42. 

Who Is Liable for Errors, Medium or Advertiser? 
Morton J. Simon—May, pp. 46, 47. 

Who Owns Unused Space and Kao? Morton J. Simon— 
March, pp. 51, 52. 


MEDIA TECHNIQUES 


A Primer on Buying Business Paper Space Howard G. Sewyer 
—June, pp. 38-40. 

An Agency Man Looks at Media Selling Elmer W. Froehlich 
—November, pp. 42-46. 

Do You Buy Space Primarily by Cost Per Reader Reached? 
Media/forum—November, p. 24. 

Flexible Media Strategy Sparks Airline Sales to New Highs— 
May, pp. 30-32. 

Four-Point Media Plan Boosts Scott-Atwater’s Sales— 
October, pp. 31-33. 

Garment Manufacturer Offers Co-Op TV to Local Retailers 
Marion Hilker—October, pp. 64, 

General Electric's Media Strategy in a Recession—July, 
pp. 26-28, 32. 

Handy Guide for Budget-Makers—September, pp. 49, 51. 

How Frequently Should You Advertise? Eugene Pomerance 
and Hubert Zielske—September, pp. 25-27. 

How $160 Million Is Spent in Proprietary Drug Media 
Edmund F. Johnstone—April, pp. 40, 41. 

How Outdoor Serves Advertisers in the Self-Service Field— 
March, p. 44. 

How Readership Studies Can Help in Selection of Business 
Publications Mills Shepard—February, pp. 58, 59. 

How Research Guides Teen-Age Marketing Strategy— 

» pp- 61, 62, 65. 

How to Avoid Booby Traps in Media Preference Studies 
Howard G. Sawyer—November, pp. 40, 41. 

How to Handle Short Rates and Rebates Morton J. Simon— 
August, pp. 49, 51-52. 

How to Improve Communication Between Buyers and Media 
Dr. H. P. Alspaugh—May, pp. 44, 45 

How to Launch a New Product—Print vs. Broadcast— 
December, pp. 42-45. 

How to. Treat Space Salesmen Ralph Sadler—June, 
pp. 49, 51. 

How to Treat Station Reps Frank G. Silvernail—October. 
pp. 29, 30. 

Industrial Cooperative Advertising—September, p. 31. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Business Publications— 
October, pp. 68-70. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Consumer Magazines— 
September, pp. 66-68. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for 
June, pp. 53, 54. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Outdoor Advertising— 
November, pp. 62-64. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Spot Radio—July, pp. 47, 48. 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Spot Television— 
August, pp. 57, 

Media Buyers’ Check List for Transportation Advertising— 

» PP- 

Media Research vs. Media Analysis Jack Bard—February, 
pp. 37, 38. 

Media ie gd Behind Rise of the Rambler—August, 
Pp. 

Media Used i in Selling an Invisible Product Robert Argyle— 
May, pp. 42, 43. 

New aes Cost Index Helps Buying and Scheduling 
Dr. H. P. Alspaugh, H. J. Johnson—March, p. 28. 

New Distribution Technique for Transit Advertising— 
February, p. 13. 

Offbeat Media Choice Pays Off—May, p. 13. 

Offbeat Media Technique Builds Graver’s Sales Force— 
August, pp. 44, 45. 

Outdoor Advertising Book—December, p. 79. 

Sagging Sales Bolstered by Localized National Ads—May, 
PP- . 

Six Big Don’ts in Buying Local Radio Time Duncan Mounsey 
—April, pp. 38, 39. 

U. S. Stee?’'s “Operation Snowflake”—March, pp. 32-34. 

What Is Best Media Strategy to Launch a New Cigarette? 
AAAA Panel—February, pp. 32-34. 
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What Media Criteria Do You Use in Selecting Test Markets? 
Media/forum—September, p. 21. 

What Right Timing Means to Farm Market Advertising 
D. R. Collins—Anugust, p. 30. 

Whitehall Sells Insomniacs with Late Shows—August, p. 29. 

Why Hertz Adds Radio to Consumer Magazines—July, 
pp. 37-39. 

Why Lawrence Welk Shows Are a Top TV “Buy’—October, 
pp. 38-40. 

Why Slenderella Is Mixing Television With Its Radio 
Suzanne R. Wells—aApril, pp. 30, 31. 


ORGANIZATION MATTERS 


D'Arcy Shows Media How Agency Operates—March, 
pp. 23, 24. 
DCS&S’s New Media Organization—April, pp. 25, 27. 
Do You, As an Account Executive, Take Any Part in 
Determining Media? Media/foram—January, p. 21. 
How Do You Train Your New Media Buyers? Media/foram— 
March, p. 21. 
How Marketing Concept Affects Media Organization— 
Se 32-34. 


>» PP- 
How Much Are Media Directors Paid? —April, pp. 28, 29 
How oe Agency Simplified Its Media Forms—September, 
P- 
How to Stage a Successful Agency “Media Day”’—December, 
pp. 33-36. 
Kaiser Aluminum’s Media Policy Stresses Impact, Versatility 
Media/view, Alberto H. DeGrassi—July, pp. 23-25. 
Mechanization for Media Departments—January, p. 43. 
Media Buying at Cunningham & Walsh Media/view Newman F. 
McEvoy—June, 28-30. 
—June, pp. 
Media Research: What Does lt Mean to Copy Writers? 
Janet Wolff, Bernard une, pp. 46, 47. 
N. & Ayer Stresses ca a ee Fundamentals, Thoroughness 
Media/view, Leslie D. Farnath—November, pp. 27-30. 
a for Client Protection Media/foruam—February, 
Pp- . 
Sample Media Clauses in Agency-Client Contracts 
Morton J. Simon—September, p. 53. 
Should Account Executives Be In or Out of Media Planning? 
Stuart D. Cowan, Jr.—January, pp. 38, 39. 
The Agency Media Man Martin Mayer—February, 


pp. 28-30. 
20 Things an Account Executive Should Know John Caples— 
November, pp. 38, 39. 


MEDIA AND MARKET DATA 


A Supplement for Suburbia—June, p. 51. 

Advertising Cost Index—April, p. 63; May, p. 57; June, 
p- 64; July, p. 53; August, p. 68; » p- 77; 
October, pp. 84; December, pp. 73, 74. 

Suites Paper Publishers Hail New Rate Clarification 

TOC. . p- ° 

Canadian Radio Homes Increase 78% in Decade—April, p. 44. 

Few ANA Members Engage in Barter Deals—May, p. 22. 

First Quarter 1958 Media Rate Changes Harry J. Johnson— 
May, pp. 48, 49. 

ee Six-months’ Rate Changes Harry J. J August, 


p. 54, 55. 

Hischcock Uses Whirleybirds—January, p. 53. 

Hi-Fi a et Developed for Newspaper Advertising—August, 
PP. 

How paish Speshing Radio Reaches a 4-Million Market— 
January, pp. 44, 45. 

Rate ¢ Cards and Sales Presentations Urged by R.A.B. 
—January, - 51. 

gona Ratings Provided by New Machine— 

P- 
Magazines Han a Program to Lure Media Dollars— 


November, 
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Media of the Missiles Marker: “5%, pp. 28-31. 
Media of the Missiles Market: 1I—December, pp. 46-48, 


50-51. 
Media Spending Trends for First Half—October, p. 63. 
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New Advertisers Report—December, p. 32. 
New Magazine Trends Study Published by ANA—Novemiiag 
34. P 








P- 
Newspaper Circulation in Top 12 Markets—S ber, p. 80, 
Newspaper-Distributed Magazines: I—March, } pp. 38-40. 
Newspaper-Distributed Magazines: 1I—May, pp. 26-29. 
9-Months’ 1958 Media Rate Changes Harry J. Johnson— 
» pp. 70, 71. 
1957 Media Rate Changes Harry J. Johnson—February, 
pp. 43-45. 
Owners of Color Fas Studied by BBDO and NBC— 
> P- 
Regional Radio Networks Well Accepted by Advertisers— 
October, pp. 34-37. 
Regional and Sectional Editions Offered by More Consumer 
Magazines: III—January, pp. 46, 47. 
Review of Rate Changes Among Five Major Media— 
Harry J. Johnson—September, pp. 40, 45. 
Rise in Magazine Rates, Circulation, and Cost-per-Thousand 
Harry J. J J ¥, p- 52. 
ROP Color Rises 11.5% in Year—August, p. 28. 
Sorting Out Canadian Rating Services—April, p. 27. 
SRDS Issues New Media and Market Evaluation Book— 
May, p. 50. 
SRDS Offers oie Clarification Plan for Business Publication 
Those Advertising Rate Cards Dino G. Valz—February, 
pp. 25-27. 
Time Buyers Regard Ratings as Guide in Media Decisions— 
April, p. 41. 
Transportation Advertising: King-Size Posters—January, p. 13, 
Trends in ee gg me’ Advertising—October, p. 72; 
November, p. 78; December, p. 68. 
Videodex National ‘main Analysis—February, p. 71; March, 
p- 60; April, p. 55; May, p. 67; June, p. 71; 
61; August, p. 61; September, p. 63; October, p. 
jovember, p. 77; December, p. 67. 
What Canadian Magazine Study Means to Buyers of Media— 
April, p. 52. 
What Kind of Market Are Car Radio Listeners? —October, 
pp. 59, 61-62. 
Where Does ROP Color Stand Today?—September, 
pp. 36, 37. 





A Candid ea of the ROP Color Conference— 


October, p. 

A New Year and a Resolve Editorial, Roger Barton— 

> P- 

Advancement of Business Publication Advertising Editorial, 
Roger Y> P- 

Advertising Meets the Engineer Editorial, Roger Barton— 
November, p. 92. 

Advertising’s Sore Thumb Lionel J. Kaufman—September, 


p- 61. 

Agencies Push Auditing of Business Papers—March, 

pp. 42, 43. 

Are National Magazines Going Local? Lionel M. Kaufman— 
June, p. 60. 
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Is your advertising 
on the right track? 


No. 1 in circulation 

—Ladies’ Home Journal circulation continues at an all-time high! The 
Journal’s average circulation for the first nine months of 1958 was 
5,703,413*—a gain of 160,000 over 1957...483,368 over 1956! (That 
means advertisers have been receiving a bonus circulation of over 
200,000. ) 


No. 1 in advertising 

—Advertisers continue to invest more money—and by a wide margin— 
in the Journal than in any other women’s magazines. The March issue, 
just closed, set a new revenue record for that month with a total revenue 
of $3,233,475—up 13.6%, or nearly $387,197 over last March. This con- 
tinues the surge which began with the February issue, also a record- 
breaker, when the Journal showed a 36% gain in advertising revenue 
and a 25% gain in lineage. 


No. 1 in merchandising 

—Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in merchandising services for 
grocery, drug, appliance. home-furnishings, jewelry and department 
stores. In the grocery field, the Bell Ringer is the most widely used 
advertising and promotion service in the industry! 


To be No. 1 with women, advertise in the No. 1 women’s maga- 


zine, as America’s NO. 1 advertisers do. 





The Journal established a record-breaking first quarter for 1959— 
$7,361,515 in paid advertising, up 12.2% over the previous high 
set last year, the biggest first quarter in Journal history! 











The No. 1 source of Womanpower... 


“JOURN 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 





Copyright 1953, The New Yorker Magagh 











“I suppose there's quite a story behind all this.” 


Ky,,. there is...a@ story over 100,000 pages long. 


That’s the number of advertising pages The New Yorker has published since 
its founding in 1925. In 1958, The New Yorker was privileged to publish more 
pages of advertising than any other consumer magazine. Why? Responsiveness. 


The New Yorker’s readers pay heed to quality advertising. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Business Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 








